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St. Francs at San Franctsco 


I met old, lean St. Francis in a dream 

Wading knee-deep through the ashes of his town, 
The souls that be was helping up to Heaven 
Were burnt or wang out -f the writhing flesh. 


Said I, “ When near a thousand are engulfed 
In sudden indiscriminate destruction, " 


And half a million homeless are, I know 
This rotten world most blackly is accurst 
LI D, 


“When heroes are as countless as flames; 
When sympathy,” said he, “has \oide! i907 | 
A hundred million generous human hearts;~+, 
I know this world is infinitely blessed.” , 


RopMAN GILDER. | 


“he 


| 
| 
| 


Lucy of the Stars 
FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of « The Vagabond” 

Illustrated by ALONZO KIMBALL. $1.50 


A vivid, powerful story of love, politics, and 
business to-day. The interesting and varied 
characters of the two heroes and the two hero- 
ines, the keen and witty comments onmenand (a 
things, and the strong and thoughtful ideas a 


underlying the story, make this a great novel. 


THE LAW BREAKERS By ROBERT GRANT 


Problem stories, love stories, stories of character and humor. Written with the skill and knowledge of 
the author of “ Unleavened Bread.” $1.25 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON Reminiscences of a Fellow Player By FRANCIS WILSON 


From beginning to end the book is the treasure house of Jeffersonian anecdote that Mr. Wilson 1n- 
tended it to be.—Boston Transcript. With 33 illustrations, $2.00 net; postage 19 cents 


MY LITTLE BOY By CARL EWALD 
Translated from the Danish by A. TEIXEIRA de MATTOS 

Gore Brandes, the great critic, says: ‘“ This book is the acme of the literary output of the year. With it 

Ewald has taken every heart by assault.” $1.00 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE in the Light of Modern Criticism By JAMES HARDY ROPES 
A — “ete popular and authoritative account of the Apostolic Age, and the beginnings of the Christian 
Church $1.50 net; postage extra 


THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT 
VALUE OF THE CHARLES FOSTER KEN! 


A concise and lucid statement of the historical reasons and positive results of the best present day Biblical 
scholarship. $1.00 net; postage 11 cents 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION By THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D. 


Volume I. The Reformation in Germany 
A clear-ind illuminating account of the beginnings of the Reformation to the Peace of Augsburg. 


THRE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT By JAMES ORR 
~ This book took the Bross Prize of $6,000 in 1905 at Lake Forest College $1.50 net 
“ A magnificent contribution to the sane and sober criticism of the id Testament.” —Church Standard. 


About L. ALLEN HARKER’S book 
CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN MAY SINCLAIR 
** in the London Bookman says 
says, “ They are adorable little per- fon @ Any one w ho has ever cared ’ 
or the simple histories of Timothy, | “ Th l f 
sons. The truth of them bothand | Caro), Polly Oliver, or Rebecca, few, Semashehin becke chout chil 
the dearness.” will delight in Mrs. Harker’s win- | dren. Among them Mrs. Harker’s 
some portrayals of Paul and Fiam- | takes a high and honorable place.” 


metta.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS } 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAINE 
THE BEECHES A bometor semi- 


PARIS HILL, ME, 2ert of Poland 
Dr. HAMMOND. 


PROUT'S NECK 
MAINE resort, Situat 10 


. miles from Portland. 
Booklet on application. J. M. Prop. 


The Seaside Inn 
Seal Harbor (Mt. Desert), Me. 


Opens June 1. Ocean, woods, and moun- 
tains in close proximity. Pure water, perfect 
drainage, electric lig its, steam heat, an 
open fires. Sea air mingled with odors from 
woods give health and strength. Comfort of 
guests first consideration. June and Sept. 

atronage especially desired. lilustrated 

klet on heation. 
CLEMENT, Proprs. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL DIRIGO 


An attractive, homelike family hotel, with 
modern improvements, amid the bracing air 
and on the picturesque shores of Mt. Desert. 
Reduced rates from Ps Ist to July 15th. 


Further particulars of 
S. R. CLARK, Southwest Harbor, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mountatn a Heights 


Tie Outlook 


oo now. Tel. 117-3. 


WANTED—A few guests in a Private 
Summer Cottage at Berkshire, in the 


heart Berkshire Hills 


between Pittsfield and North Adams; large 
water, broad piazza, open 
fires: wonderful views. From May 15 to 
tober 1. References required. Refer to Rev. 
oped Abbott, The Outlook. Address F.W. 
Torennigs, Berkshire, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Cc bridge, Mass. 
Felton Hall pbricge 


pleasant location, 
Near colleges. Summer ptacionts taken. Good 
table. Open year round. .M. JAMES. 


THE SURFSIDE 


Cape Ann, Gloucester, Mass. 
Send for booklet. F.H. SAWYER, Prop. 


OT UIT | Santuit 


rooms, runnin 


APE COD| , House. 
MASS. James Webb,Prop. 


By the Sea, Mass. 
COTUlT PINES 


Open June 15. Circulars. J. A. MORSE. 


“Harbor View’ 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Under the management of The Attleboro 
Home Sanitarium, will open June ist. An 
ideal resting place by the sea. gienic con- 
ditions, modern methods, beautiful drives, sea 
bathing. Treatment of neurasthenia a specialty 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 


HARWICHPORT, MASS. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Hotel @ 
ards from beach. Large power boats go to 
shing grounds daily. For rates. etc., address 

L.S. SEV ERANCE, Mer. 


Cosey Surf Cottages b 
CAPE the Ocean, with table boa board. 
cob Family resort. Low rents. Surf 


ad bathing. Address Ballston, 
MASS. West New Brighton, N. Y. 


A beautiful summer 
Ravenswood 
Magnolia and Gloucester. Open May Ist to 
Nov. Ist for the accom tion of a limited 
number of guests. Modern conveniences; 
fine ocean view; boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. Unsurpassed r Excellent table. 
For address 

B COOK. Gloucester, Mass. 


Menauhant Hotel 
Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly om the beach. Grand water view. 
Clientele of the best. The purest of spring 
water. Noted for its cuisine o exceptional 
excellence. Yachting unsurpassed. Fine 
roads. ‘Tennis a. Music. “Absolutely the 
coolest spot, and most my om bathin 
Atlantic Coast. June to October. Booklet 
on application. FLoyp Proprietor. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


NOW OPEN. Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


NANEPASHEMET 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Opens June Mth. Finest location on the 
North Shore. Every room has ocean view. 
Special rates for 75, Send for circular. 
E. G. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Berkshire 
County 


MONTEREY, MASS. 
Near Lake Garfield. 


Send for booklets. Rates, $8.00 to $10.00, 
NAHANT, MASS. 
THE ROC EDGE 


One of the most beautiful locations on the 
north shore. L. E. PARENT. 


COTTAGE, Osterville, 

Mass. Where people’ of quiet tastes 

can passa restful summer, and there is 

enough to entertain boating. 
and bathing. 


House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 
Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1,1 above sea cent view; 


cool, pure air piazzas ; 
good golf} links. W rite > for r book! 
. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


Vv Salem, Mass. Guests ac- 


commodated for the summer. Restful, 
healthy home. Modern conveniences Large 
shady grounds; high locality. “ear electrics 
and water. Address Mrs. Louise Maeder- Bray 


Terrace Top § Shelburne Falls, Mass, 


region unsurpasse 
in beauty and emnioer. iry rooms, ample 
closets, pure spring water, excellent table and 
attendance; refined, accessible. 


City ref. 
Near 
In Berkshire Hills .. No... 


Lenox and Lee. Private home. Address 
GEO. R. WARREN, Tyringham, Mass. 


STON HOLM 


Magnificent Country Estate—Stone mansion 
surroun y 23 acres in beautiful lawns, 
grand trees, fountain, flowers, kitchen garden, 
orchards and pine grove. 


Separate Cottage in the Pines 


Sharon Spring Water; invigorating air; 
good thing's to eat; ca e and saddle horses; 
come boating, fishing, and indoor 


attractive for youn e. 
Ston Hol peonle. 


THE BREAKWATER’ 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


about June 15. Most delightful lo- 
cation on Cape Fine bathing (tempera- 
ture of water = to 7°), sailing _ ing, | olf, 


tennis, wo sun 
WF BOWMAN Poe” 


e 
Balsams 


Dixville Notch, N. H. 


(White Mountains) 


This famous old resort 
is two thousand feet 
above sea-level, overlook- 
ing a beautiful mountain 
lake, alive with brook 
trout. Fishing, hunting, 
camping. Delightful so- 
cial life. Near the Range- 
ley Lakes. Perfect relief 
from hay fever. 

Excellent saddle-horses 
for the use of guests. Rid- 
ing lessons under a com- 
petent master. 

Open June 30 to Octo- 
ber!. Write for Booklet 
A, with beautiful views 
of the glorious mountain 
scenery. 

CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager, 
Dixville Notch, N. H, 
Before June tat, 1900 Lehigh Ave., 


The Park View, Bethlehem, N. w. 
A first-class hotel, all modern improve- 
ments» steam heat ; table the best ; terms fea- 
sonable. Circulars. H. F. HARDY, Prop. 


Has woods, beach, eason- 
able rates for June. Write I. E. Leavitt. 


Willoughby House eo! 


One of the best locations on Lake Asa 
fine view, long distance tel »phone, mail y- 


THE IDLEWILD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N, H. 


June 25th. Address Lovisg 


RAIG, 4 High Brookline, 
ine Ist ENTERVALE, 


) 

{ 

amg 

| 
| 

| 

vation 1,000 feet; grand views; drives | 

tng soctety tor best accommodations send for Dookiet 

to Manager Robinswood inn and Cottages; rates, §!0 

HAMPTON, N. H. | 

| 

—— 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


HIGHLAND FARM 


A quiet, country home, first class table. 
Lake, free boats. Teams to all points. to 
$7. S. W. SARGENT, Laconia, N 


OAKBIRCH INN 


and BUNGALOWS 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, ALTON BAY, N. i. 
Private baths and every convenience. 
sens June ist 
JOHN Skane TON, Jr., Manager, 
Box 2,536, Boston, lass. 


ARMER HOUSE. North Beach, 

Hampton, N.H. Opens June 20th. An 

ideal home for the summer. Protestants only. 

Booklet and terms on application to WILLIS 
. CARTER, Melrose, Mass. 


OCEAN WAVE HOUSE 


200 feet from ocean. High elevation. 
Rye North Beach, New Hampshire 
For booklet and terms address H. E. Putnam. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Opens May 24th, 1906 
Circulars god floor p ona 
PLEY A 
Mrs. F. HITCHINGS. 


LAKEWOOD, N. 


Select accommodations for a few guests. 
cellent table. Bertram Cottage, 311 Forest Be. 


LAKEWOOD, N.J. A, family, Hot 
THE TOWERS trance of Laure 


Send for 
booklet. 


W. H. WRISLEY, 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 


Combines advantages 
easy access to New om pecial 
rates for the summer. F. HerNANpez, Prop. 


ORTLEY INN 
ORTLEY, OCEAN CO., NEW JERSEY 


On Squan Beach and Barne gat Bay. Half 
way between New York and Philadelphia on 
Pennsylvania R. R. § Surf bathing, fishing, and 
sailing. Mrs. C VAN GAASBEEK, Mer. 
3130 Broadway, New Y ork. 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Boston—TheVendome—C wealth Ave. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


The Forest Glen 


Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist 
Our esidots tell the story. Send one. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HA 


Hotel and Sanatoriu 
ATLANTIC CITY, de 


Elegant new 6uilding with every 
convenience for comfort and 
heaith. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 


largely used. 
YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 
(Chelsea) Attante N. 


THE SAVOY beautiful 


location. Bathing from house. Fine sailing, 
crabbing, etc. Hot and cold artesian water in 
all bedrooms. Electric lights, elevator to street 
level. First class table, best service. 3 minutes’ 
walk from new steel pier. For terms and book- 
let address Miss Hanley, 1816 Chestnut, Phila., 

Pa. (Forn.erly Bear and Fox Inn, Onteora. y 


HE EOURAN E, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J]. Overlooking the ocean. 

A most attractive ‘place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Boyvex & ‘THOMAS, 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent, 
covering 25 years. CHARLES H. DepERER. 


THE COLONIAL 


SPRING LAKE, N. d. 


Till June Ist address Miss VAN DER- 
HOOF, 27 Hillside Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


rue ADIRONDACKS 
HOUSE quiet, comfort- 
able, homelike. Alti- 


meat os tude 1,760ft. goo ft. above 
and overlooking Keene 

Valley. Write for booklet. Terms $12 to 
per week. Special low rates for June 
and for families coming for the summer. 
G. H. STEVENS, Man., Hunnicane, Essex Co, , Y- 


Camp Mohawk 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for book- 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lonestarr, Old Forge,N.Y. 


Adirondack HUNTER’S HOME 


Valley. 
June and § September 
upon application wi riptive € 
BROS. 
Elizabethtown, New York. 


PACES 


FENTON HOUSE a Health and 


Summer Resort. Write for book! 
Cc. F. PARKER, Number Four, Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The New Tahawus House 
Keene Valley, New York 
New Golf Links. Driving: tennis. Terms 
moderate. Special rates to families and par- 
ties. Write for booklet. ddress A. J. 
COUGHLAN, Prop., Keene Valley. N. Y. 


on Lake Placid 

ll CT- j in the heart of 
the Adirondacks 

A long-established and popular resort, pat- 
ronized largely by families and erties of 


friends, insuring a charmi ing social li - Many 


rooms and cottages alre Early 
application to Miss L. M. 
143 Madison Avenue, New York tity. 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW YVORK CITY 
Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. 
Room with Private Batu, $1.50 per day. 
room, with meals, $3.00 per day. 
Send fer printed matter. 


Davip i. 


and 9 E. 43d St.—Select family house. 
Centrally located opposite | | Manhattan 
Hotel. Excellent table and modern conveni- 
ences. References. Mrs. A. E. CRAWFrorpD. 


NEW YORK 


LAKE MEACHAM 


ADIRONDACKS 
Meacham Lake, New York.— Most 
beautiful lake in the woods, and in the heart 
of the St. Regis system. Fine beach, the best 
of fishing and hunting, good boats and trusty 
guides, good roads through uaprones forests. 
Golf links and tennis. ostal telegraph and 
daily mail. We offer couatert, rest, and quiet. 
May ist to October L5th 
E MEACHAM HOTEL COMPANY 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE CRATER CLUB 
Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers the attractions of a 
beautiful lake shore ina locality with a remark- 
able record for healthfulness to families of 
refinement at very moderate rates. e clu 

affords an excellent tabie and accommodation, 
The boating is safe, there are attractive walks 
and drives, and the points of interest in the 
Adirondacks are easily 
For information addr 

WALKER, Club 
1B De Hart Place, Eicabeth, 


DIRON DACKS. Pine Grove Cottage. 

‘omfortable. homelike ; reasonable rates. 

Fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, poultry — 
the farm. Send for new illustrat 

Mrs. C. H. Morhouse, Jay, Essex Co., N. v. 

k Hill 


di irondacks, Keene Ctr., 


Farm Cottage. Pleasant ocation, 
plenty of shade, fine lawn for tennis and cro- 
quet, g table, fresh farm a products, § ring 
water. Reasonable rates. Albert Slater. 

THE 
Avon Spr ing S 
SANITARIUM 


Beautifully situated at 
AVON, NM. 
looking miles of the historic Genesee 


y, offers 
AN IDEAL PLACE 


to those seeking health and pleasure. Avon 
water has been used for over a cen- 
tury for relieving bad cases of Rheumatism 
and Eczema, in which diseases it has no 
peer among the medicinal waters 
of America. 

Excellent cuisine. Bright and comfortable 
rooms. Rates reasonable. 


SPECIAL PRICES for MARCH 
Pleasant accommodations for the traveling 
public. Write for terms. 


Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Mgr., Avon, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa e 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all m 
conveniences. Dr. H FISHER, 
resident Re sician. Write for booklet to 
Edwar Gleason, Prop. 


— 
wr 
over 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


RHODE ISLAND 


SUMMER CAMPS 


‘Spa Sanatorium 


Restful home. Modern peauinments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. ER, M.D. 


THE OULEOUT 
Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Cosy shady, réstful, beautiful ; pure water, 

Jersey milka butter; tennis ting. bath- 
ing. No malaria or mosquitos. Opens June Ist. 


POINT O° WOODS 
Great South Beach, L. I. 
Seven miles at sea. Resericted. Bathing, 

sailing, qneurpaseed ottages 
tels. For House address 
McDonough St., Brooklyn. 
O’ Woops Association, H. Lovuts 
Srreer, Sec’y, 8) Cambridge PI., 


DEAN HOUSE Mahonac 
Putnam Co., N. Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located, com- 
modious lawns running to lake: fine shade 
trees: B15 to ) per week ; 
transients $3.50 I mail booklet on appli- 
cation. KAN, Proprietor. 


MILLBROOK INN 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 


Telephone, 25 Millbrook, N. Y. 
F. FIEGER, Manager. 


ROCKY POINT INN 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain 
Finest place in the Adirondacks. Send for 
booklet. Rocky Point Inn, Old Forge, N. Y. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


Girls Summer Camps 
WYONEGONIC”’ 


Camp and Club 


largest, best eauippe MAINE 
largest, best equi and oldest thor- 
hgoing girls camps. MP 


e for girls from 12 ~ 18. 
oose Pond for college girls and a — 
ers, with special rates to parties by the week or 
month. lustrated literature on application. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, Cambridge, Mass. 


ite Newport. 
and 8 1 G 


location on 


Thorndyke 
tages, furnished. 
shores of Narragansett Bay; 15 min. to new: 
port by ferry. P. H. Horgan, Newport, R. 


VERMONT 
Basin Harbor, Vt. 
The Lodge on Lake Champlain 
Near steamer landing. beating and 
bathing. Circulars. 1. STRONG, 


Historie Bennington, one of the moet 
healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac 
Inn. 40 year record. Write for booklet. 
WaAtctTerR H. Berry, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


jighefal « summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


HYDE SUDBURY, VT. Capacity 250 


— In the heart of the Green 

tains. SpeciAt RATES FOR 

MANOR NE. booklet ad- 
ress A. W YDE & SON. 


VIRGINIA 
Warm Sulphur Springs ®**h Co» 


are now n for and 
Tavs, JOHN L. EUBANK, 
arm Springs, Bat Var 


NORTH CAROLINA 
EIDELBERG HOUS 


FLAT ROCK, N. C. 


An ideal Winter and Spring resort for 
refined people. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain views ; well built and equipped house 
(steam heat, etc.); luxurious table and 
furnishings ; 65-acre park. 2,221 ft. ele- 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


FOR BOYS 
Lake George. Season, July 2—Sept. 8 


Outdoor hfe under ical conditions. All land 
and water s eam Nature study, woodcraft, 
and practical camping. Canoeing. Trips into 
the heart of the woods. Boys learn to 
things.and to take care of themselves. Health, 
strength, and character developed. Camp 
owned and conducted by physician with large 
experience in care llege men as 
counsellors. Adirondack weabde. Boys 10 to 16. 


vation. limate dry and invigorating. 
} shoot klet. § | Address ELIAS G. BROWN, A.B., M.D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ranch Life for Alf 


Why Not Prepare to Spend Your 
Next Vacation on a Ranch ? 


We have the most unique resort in America, 
Here you will see the breaking and taming of 
horses to ride and drive and the roping, 
branding, wring. and handling of stock in 

Write for Coscriptive illustrated 
CUSTER FRAIL RA 


edora, N. Dakota 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Th e Sun set Werngreville, 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 
health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania, 
.High elevation, superb scenery. An_ ideal 

spot, to bea 


Mountain Sunset UB. O., Pa. 


THE WALTER 


vine nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
e Resorts has its poets ce. 
_ Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 


OUNT POCONO,PA. The Strat- 

ford. Open the entire year. Bright, 
cheerful rpoms. with steam min- 
utes’. wa from station. spring 
rates. G. OCKE. 


Camp WILDWwoop 
Where Boys Really “Camp Out” 


MOOSEHMEAD LAKE 
MAINE 
June 25-September 3 
Camping, crgising, fishing, land and water 
sports, under the persona! supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympath Y with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and councilors, in ~ 


heart ot the Maine w anual +1-¥ 
tutoring, and music if desired. Boys 8 


F or catalogues 
Kahkou Camp 


SUMNER Hooper, 
For Older Boys 


University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILDMERE Woods MA 


Seventh season of Wildmere Camp for Boys 
opens h. The 
ideal place for a_boy’s 
summervacation. Coach- 
ing trip through 
White Mountains. 
weeks of healthful 
door sport and recrea- 
poe in region of 
wake 
te 
for illustrated booklet. 
Irving L. Woodman, Ph. B., 
Adelphi Academy 
Brooklyn, ¥. 


arr mp Chesterfield 


SPOFFORD, N. H. 


Summer Cam mp for Boys 
Athletics, Mansa raining Spring. 
Fifth season. hly recommen Equip- 


ment the best. Co lege men in charge Every- 
thing for boy’s welfare. let for the 
asking. urr Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. 


East Andover, New Hampshire 
Minnehaha Camp for Girls 
Combining form and camp life. Eight hun- 
dred acres; birches, pines. Handicrafts, art, 
gardening. study, swimming. Tutor- 


councilors. Party 
limited, ‘booklet, Director, Mary 
L. Read, Columbia University, N. Y. City. 


SWANZEY LAKE, N. H. 


CAMP WAWONA 


Att Summer Camp ror Boys 
Booklet. O. E. Bovaens, W. Swanzey.N.H. 


=" OXFORD. A Summer Camp 
mo s, near Poland Springs. 6th sea- 
aati costa roof tents. 
— ing to delight a boy : fie rizes; 
W hite Mt. tours: golf, tennis, baseball, 1, basket 
ball, new launch, canoeing, rowing,swimming, 
fishing, etc. Orchestra. Experie coun- 
cilors. Unexcelled cuisine. Morad, Mentai, 
and Development the Camp Aim. 
Booklet. A. F. Caldwell, A.M., Oxford, Me. 


FARM SCHOOL 


A School in the Country for Boys 


Affording the outdoor advantages of a 
camp school while providing the healthy en- 
vironment of a_well-regulated indoor life. 


umbers limited to insure a constant, - 
sonal oversight. Summer term, June Sth to 

PORTER trip to the Maine 
coast. D. 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 
(Catskills). Boys 818. 6thyear. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing— —all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
by experiences teachers. House or tent. Open 


une 9. Regular season July and August. 
125. lilustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, Y. 
FOR BOYS. 

Camp So-High 


life, 
in the Adirondacks MMe. canoe 
under the care of experienced woodsmen a 


college men. July, August. “* Harold and 
Chester, who were with you two months lasi 
summer, came out of the woods like poene 
in in physique a and like gentlemen in depo 

ess GE GE G. BROW RR. 
. Bordentown (N, J.) Military Institute, 
or CARY S. COIT, Potsdam, N. Y. 


CAMP COMO White Mountains 


Gorham, N. H. Delighttal and i 
ating climate. Mountain climbing; coaching 
tours ; cating. swimming, and tutorin 

Mrs. B UNTON, Newton Center, Blase. 


Dennis, Cape Cod. 


SCARGO—A CAMP FOR R GIRLS 


klet and particulars 


Miss "ALICE CHILDS, 322 Mai Main St., 


— 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


QUMM ER CAMP for Professional 

bh Women. — Teachers, writers, artists. 

W hole- 
»00 to 
ELL, 


White Mountain region by a lake. 

some table, modern conveniences. 

ear per week. Address Miss FAR 
‘he Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Wilderness Camp Life 
Newfoundland 


Salmon and trout fishing. (Camera shots at 
caribou. Due or two boys (over 15) taken. 


June toA 
H. BU "ERISON, West Newton, Mass. 


Semmes Home and Camp for Girls 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Wells River, Vt. 

In a pine grove. Camp with modern con- 
veniences. Swimming, rowing, outdoor 
sports, handcrafts, tutoring if desired. Spe- 
cial department for small outeren with gov- 
erness, Address Miss FARWELL, The 


Castle, Tarrytown, N. 
130 


Hillcrest 


CAMF P HILLIPS 

RENCHMAN’S BAY 
HANCOCK POINT MAINE 
Tutoring for school and college. H. A. Ross, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 


CAMP for GIRLS 
Canaan, N. H. Un- 
der the care of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss 


EDOMAK CAMP, WASHING- 
TON, MAINE. A summer camp for 
boys under the direction of Frank E. Poland, 
Prin. of the Sawyer School, Dover, N. 
and Walter H. Bentley, Master of the Cod- 
dington School, Quincy, Mass. They are 
assisted by other grammar masters of camp 
experience. Thirdseason. Write for booklet. 


AUTICAL CAMP, Wychmere, 
Casco Bay, Maine. Cruising from 
Cape Cod to Bar arose. One design racin 
fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing an 
dred gin Canoe trips into the Maine woods. 
pase al 
t 


team, track team. ape tutoring. 
ooklet. D. B. MACMILLA Phys. Direc- 
or, Worcester Aca emy, Worcester, Mass. 


A 200-MILE 
CANOE TRIP 


Also fixed camp in the MAINE WOODS. 
Boys thirteen and older. Fifth season. Book- 
let. F. E. Wine, Ben Avon, Allegheny, Pa. 


Give Your Boy an Outing 


in heart of Rocky Mountains. Best trout fish- 
ing in United States. Bring ks and get 
pictuses of elk, deer, mountain goat.” Go 
orses and outfit : everything furnished. Party 
limited to 10. Two months trip, June 20th to 
Aug. 20th. Experienced guides. S 
DANAHER, Ovando, Mont. Reference. 


Summer Home for Little Girls 


on the shore of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
HARRIET E. MOSES, Meredith, N. H. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Pasquaney Nature Club 42%. 
NEW 
124 Engle St., wooo N. J 


CAMP WINNISQUAM for Boys 


Lakeport N. H. Athletic and aguatic 
sports. dling a distinctive feat- 
ure, Booklet M. H. Moopy, Waterbury, Vt. 


amp Pukwana Lake 


ew White Mountains. Rowin 
ming, gardenin ; instruction option 
The. Misses BLAKE, 127 W. 56th S 
For 


Summer Travel—Outing 


On novel lines. A small private party. Per- 
sonal care. Socially best. Tutorin nF Book- 
let. H. Holden, Hotel San Remo, New York. 


Yamp Winnecook. For Boys. Maine 


C Woods. Aquatic and other athletics Ss. 
Power boat, canoes, skiffs. Su 
college-bred leaders. Iilustrat 
H. L. Ranp, Lincoln School, Ma ° 


REDCROPFT 


Seventh season. Tennis, basket-ball, field 
hockey, fencing, classic dancing, swimm1 
rowing, canoeing, mountain climbing, coac r 


ing trip to White Mts. Free tutoring in 
branches a s For illustrated 
address RE OFT, Bridgewater, N. H. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Five Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


including those wn the address. 


to you, allow four words for The Outlook address in remitting for your advertisement. 


Lf you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 


Orders should be 


sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


Teachers, CGovernesses, Compan- 
ions, Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady, art student, clergyman’s 
daughter, desires position as companion to 
adult or child during vacation. 3,776, Outlook, 

KINDERGARTNER, well recom- 
mended, desires position in school or institu- 
tion. 3,666, Outlook. 

WANTED— Position as assistant super- 
intendent and military instructor in institution 
or camp. Particulars and- references on re- 
quest. 3,668, Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. ‘Tutors for summer work, 

TUTOR, college graduate, two years’ ex 

erience, desires position for summer months. 

‘ravel. sest 3,582, Outlook. 

SCHOOL teachers looking 
or promotion should w rite to 
ers’ Agency, Albany, 

WANTED—T eachers for fall vacancies 
in private and public schools. Write to-day. 

ew Century Bureau (formerly Dixon Educa- 
tional Bureau), No. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 

ESTABLISHED hfitty years. The best 
Jeachers Agency. Have you consulted? If 
not, do it now. Schermerhorn, 3 E. Mth St., 
N. Y. City. 

HARVARD sraduate 


for positions 
lbany ‘Teach- 


experience with 
position as 


boys as tutor and athlete, 
tutor, Companion, or camp counselor for 
oulmer. elso, 35 D., Cambridge, Mass. 


TUTOR of experience (Harvard gradu- 
ate) de igires position beginning July Ist. 3,685, 
Outlook 

Ww ANTED-—A graduate nurse, to have 
full charge of the health of the family ina 
large boarding school and of the sanitary con- 
dition of the house. 3,721, Outlook. 

YALE Junior desires travel abroad with 
bo tutoring, or business situation during 
vacation. 3,723, Outlook. 

DEAF woman or deaf child can secure 
services of experienced teacher for summer 
months, as companion or instructor. Lip- 
reading, articulation. 3,766, Outlook. 

WILLIAMS Junior wants tutoring or 
outdo r work during summer vacation. 3,734, 
Outlook. 

SMI TH student, tutoring, governess, com- 
pan.on; languages a specialty. 3,853, Outlook. 


Teachers, Governesses, Compan- 
ions, Domestic Helpers 


DOMESTIC science graduate desires a 
position as housekeeper i in private institution 
or family. Three years’ experience. ew 
York references. 3,749, Outlook. 


CHEERFUL young teacher, summer 
companion for growing girl. European ad- 
vantages : German, French, music. Finck, 
155 Carroll St., Brooklyn. 

FRENCH dressmaker wants position as 
seamstress for the summer. Would be will- 
ing to act as companion, «Speaks English, 
German. French. Best city references. Ad- 
dress 147 W. 64th St., N. Y. City. 

YOUNG lady desires evening work. Quali- 
fications for duties of secreta W ould take 
notes and transcribe author's manuscript. 
3,814, Outlook. 

ENGLISH lady teaching in good New 
York school desires coaching for summer 
months. All English subjects, mathematics, 
elementary Latin. Or would act as compan- 
ion. Good references. Address E. A. D., 
3,816, Outlook. 

YALE graduate, experienced tutor, and 


wife will take two to four boys requirin tui- 

tion for college at their summer home, Orr’s 
laine, June through Sept. 3,817, 
utloo 


WA NTED-— A position housekeeper wid- 
ower’s home or inetitution, traveling compan- 
ion, or care of invalid. i erienced. Best 
references. Dora Tidwell, The Orphanage, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED de- 
sires position as Vv isiting Roverness. , secretary, 
or companion (N. City). Also summer 
work. 3,799, Outlook. 

HIGHLY educated, well-bred young lady 
would be companion to lady or tutor young 
girl during summer. 3,792, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Position_to give mother’s 
care to young child. Experienced, 3,557, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED primary _ teacher 
wants summer position as teacher or compan- 
ion, country preferred. Buffalo references. 
3 Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, teacher of French in a New 
England school, and a native of France, wiil 
travel as companion in ae Curing the 
summer mont Address of 
Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Teachers, Governesses, Compan- 
ions, Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady, refined, educated, experi- 
enced, as companion, Terms moderate. 3,731, 
Outloo 

YOUN G lady, speaking French and Ger- 
man fluently, | ben years highly 
trained musician, seeks position as companion 
or companion-governess for summer months. 
Best references. 3,822, Outlook. 


POSITION wanted as useful companion 
or mother’s helper by a lady ; experience an 
good ret references. Useful with needle. 3,824, 

utlook 

WANTED-—An experienced mother’s 
helper, not over thirty, fond of children and 
of a cheerful disposition, to take care of two 
boys three months in Adirondacks. Address 
23 East Elm St., Greenwich, Conn. 

RELIABLE, refined gentlewoman (25) 
desires poses as lady’s useful companion- 
secretary, or e for semi-invalid child. 
oul travel. “References exchanged. 3,838, 
Outlook. 

ENGLISHMAN (27), educated, refined, 
seeks position tutor or secretary ; mathemati- 
cal, classical, and modern scholar ; business 
training; sober, musical, athletic; would 
travel ; excellent references. oster, 39 Pem- 
broke St., Toronto, Can 

A teacher of sixteen years’ og ancy in 
the education of children requiring individual 
instruction will free June 25th. Address 
immediately, 3,827, Outlook. 

TEACHERS’ positions, pee and 
September. Com’! and shorthand 
Free registration. Kinsley Bureau, 245 Br 
way. New Yor 

DIPLOMAS for schools and colleges. 
Free catalogue. Kinsley Studio, 245 B 
way. New Yor 

TEACHERS wanted—Science, $1,300; 
science, female, $1,000: several modern lan- 
guages, $900; several commercial, $1,000 to 
$1,800; primary, $800. Many others. Write 
to-da ew Century Teachers’ Bureau. Es- 
to-day. 1880. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

POSITION as companion or tutor, abroad 
orcountry. Experienc 3,846, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED graduate male nurse, 
masseur, companion to invalid, nervous 
gentleman. Traveled home, abroad. French, 

Gorman. References. Disengaged. 3,847, 

Outlook, 


2 THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Frve Cents for cach word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 
including those in the address. lf you destre to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
to you, allow four words fer The Outlook address in remitting for your advertisement. Orders should be 
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Teachers, Governesses, Compan- 
ions, Domestic Helpers 
GERMAN teacher, domesticated woman, 
32, thorough English, French, music, needle- 
work, desires engagement companion, super- 


visor in refin Christian home. Sala 
secondary for pleasant surroundings. 3,815, 
Outlook. 


TWO young women, experienced high 
school teachers, will take into their home in 
suburb of Chicago, four girls, aged 10-15, for 
the summer. G opportunity for parents 
wishing to travel to leave their children in 
good care. $60 per month. 3,852, Uutlook. 

KENTUCKY girl aged 24, desires posi- 
tion for summer. Tutor or traveling com- 
panion. 3,848, Outlook. 

SMITH graduate, 

summer tutoring. 
cialty. 3,843, Outlook. 

TEACHER desires position as traveling 
companion or tutor. Can instruct in Latin, 
Greek, literature, and peeety subjects. 
References exchanged. 3,844, Outlook. _ 

COLLEGE duate desires position 
companion, experienced housekeeper. 3,858, 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse with fourteen years’ 
expcrience would take an elderly woman_to 

+ beautiful country home. Mrs. L. W. 
Griswold, Bouckville, New York. 

WELL recommended North German lady 
speaking and teaching English, French, 

esires position as governess, companion, 
chaperon. Best references. 245 East 4%h 
St.. New York. 

CHEERFUL young teacher wants posi- 
tion summer compamon with growing girl. 
European advantages — German, rench, 
music. Finck, 155 Carroll St., Brooklyn 

HINDU graduate will give Sanskrit 
lessons. Terms reasonable. Parachure, 1467 
Amsterdam Ave., New York C 


i teacher 
Languages a spe- 


City. 

WANTED — Capital to enlarge girls’ 
boarding school in New York suburb. Prop- 
erty worth $45,000, on_ best residence street, 
owned by principal. Present number accom- 
modated, M4 girls; desire to enlarge to 30; 
fine future for schoo] which would repay im- 
mediate development. Especially interesting 
work for rich and philanthropic woman. 
3,863, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted for summer months, 
beginning June 15th, by young woman of cul- 
tivation as companion to children 10 to M4 
years of age; specialty nature study and man- 
ual training; excellent credentials. 3,868, 

utlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires sum- 
mer engagement after June 6. 3,864, Outlook. 

GOVERN ESS wanted for gir! eleven and 

y six, also to be mother’s helper. Refer- 
ences required, Address Means, Low Moor, 
Virginia. 

CHRISTIAN lady of culture and refine- 
ment desires position of trust, where execu- 
tive ability an good judgment are required. 

ould act as_chaperon or companion to re- 
fined party. Salary moderate. 
erences. 3,859, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman wants position as teach- 
ing companion: music if desired. Best refer- 
ences. 3,800, Outlook. 

STANFORD Senior, fond of children, 
wishes position as governess or companion. 
References. 3,861, Outlook. 

THE Hopkins’. Educational Bureau, 1 
Union Square. Teachers wanted for Septem- 
ber openings. Institutions, schools, and fam- 
ilies supplied with matrons, housekeepers, 
governesses, private secretaries, etc. 

GARDENER wanted to take charge 
of gentleman’s place one hour from N. ¥. 
“City. Two horses and’cow. Steady position 
for competent, reliable man. Cottage. Wife 
to do small laundry. 3,832, Outlook. 

TEACHER who can interest any normal 
child in arithmetic desires summer position. 
3,830, Outlook. 

WELLESLEY graduate, musician, good 


ighest ref- 


reader, experienced teacher, desires engage- 
ments, hiladelphia’ and vicinity. 3,831, 


SUCCESSFUL St. Lotis high school 
teacher and college graduate desires positio 
as tutor in mathematics during, July an 
August. erms reasonab-e. eferences. 
3,803, Outlook, 


Teachers, Governesses, Compan- 
ions, Domestic Helpers 


HARVARD graduate, 2 years’ experi- 
ence teaching and tutoring, would tutor dur- 
ing summer. Would travel. Reterences. 
Tutor, 38 Divinity, Cambridge, Mass. 

WANTED--Capable, intelligent person 
between ages of twenty-five and thirty-five to 
assume responsibilities a mother carries in 
household. Sewing. shopping, student of 
domestic science, able as secretary. Per- 
manent position open to the right person. 
3,834, Outlook. 

JUNIOR, classical course, University of 
Pennsylvania, desires position as tutor dur- 
ing summer. Experienced in languages and 
mathematics. 3,784, Outlook. 


POSITION wanted as housekeeper or 
mother’s assistant by capable and experienced 
woman. Best of references. 3,808, Outleok. 


YOUNG lady, graduated from the Im- 
perial and Royal ollege at Vienna, and 
entered the Legion of Honor at Paris, desires 
a position as Companion to grown children to 
travel abroad. Can give references from 

rominent American families. Address Miss 

. Saharek, 24 West 59th St., New York. 

WANTED Position as matron in school 
coming year. Experience. 3,804, Outlook. 

WANTED—Settlement or matron’s work 

for the summer. 3,802, Outlook. 
_ NATIVE French lady, Protestant, teacher 
in fine school, wishes summer position. Little 
or no salary. Seashore preferred. Would 
travel. 3,790, Outlook. 

SMITH College Junior, who has studied 
three years in France and Germany, and plays 
the piano, would hke a summer position as 
companion or governess, to speak Frenc 
and German, tutor, «r travel. Address X., 
545a Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GERMAN normal graduate, teacher in 
prominent private school, desires tutoring or 
traveling msummer. 3,793, Outlook. 

WANTED -— Position as companion, man- 
aging housekeeper, or mother’s helper. 

eferences. 3,785, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher. Vassar pac 
uate, desires tutoring for summer. 21 
Outlook. 
_ WANTED — Position to care for an 
invans or elderly lady. Experierced. 3,818, 

tloo 


u 

COLUMBIA man, A.M... experienced in 
preparing boys for college, will tutor for his 
maintenance in refined tamily during summer 
vacation. 3,718, Outlook. 

TRAVELING companion. Well edu- 
cated Swede, 28, is willing to accompany sin- 
Re person or small party to Europe. Speaks 

inglish, French, German, Italian, and the 
Scandinavian languages. Well acquainted 
with the capitals of Europe. Residence in 
Paris for years. 3,728, Outlook. 


Stenographers, Amanuenses, 
Librarians, Etc. 
STENOGRAPHER — typist. — secre- 
tary—four years with Ernest ompson 
Seton, the author, desires work, permanent 
or temperary. city or country. Mrs. M. V., 
3,842, Outlook. 


Business Opportunities 

LADY of experience would like to be the 
business and domestic partner in a girls’ 
boarding school. 3,801, Outlook. 

W ANTED-— Man to share profit in raising 
potatoes, Long Island farm. 3,789, Outlook. 

LIGHT manufacturing business for sale. 
Known everywhere. Earns net $7,000. Eight 
ears old. Established trade. Have made 
ortune. Want to retire from all business. 
3,420, Outlook. 

GENTLEMAN possessing proved pub- 
lishing ability and $75,000 can investigate 
unusual publishing opportunity; class weekly, 
100,000 paying subscribers, gross business 
$125,000, net profit large. ‘Interest or entire 
pro serty. Price $125,000. Emerson P. Harris, | 
3 Broadway, New York. 


Cameras, Printing Outfits, Etc. 

STE REOPTICON wanted. Write stat- 
ing particulars to S. G. Griffith, Bozeman, 
Montana. 


Business Situations 


BUYERS in various lines for leading 
department store ; exceptional opportunities 
for capable men ; write to-day giving record 
in full. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 399 Broadway. 

MANAGER for correspondence and ad- 
vertising dept. of large specialty mfg. co. 
Salary $5,000. Other openings from $1,000 
up. Men and women. Free registration. 

{0 position—no Pay. “ Keep Your Light- 
ning Rod Up.” e Kinsley Bureau. 245 
Broadway, New York. 

NEW York City treasurer wanted for 
manufacturin company. Cash capital in- 
vested, $50,000. No debts. Are enlarging. 
3,819, Outlook. 


SECRETARY—College man, experi- 
record. Roberts, 3,833, 
utlouk. 


POSITION wanted. College student 
(University of Pennsylvania, medical course) 
good address, would accept position as hote 
clerk or assist with books for summer season. 
Wages no object. New England coast or 
Adirondacks preferred. Best references. Ad- 
dress L.W.W., 435 Arch St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEREOPTICON operator. Pleasant 
summer outing in Adirondacks by illustrating 
lectures. Will give one-third receipts. 
1024 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 


WANTED-—College men to go abroad. 
We offer inducements to men whoare eligible 
to leadership of our parties. Write for par- 
ticulars, Bureau of University Travel, 200 

‘laren St., ton. 


Olid and Rare Books 
$10,000 to purchase old books of every 
description. Large libraries or small collec- 
tions. Buyers sentanywhere. Niel Morrow 
Ladd Book Co.( Incorporated), 46-648 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 
ks in 


_BEST reference and other 

likes Stoddard’s Lectures, etc., 

sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. 
BOOKS bought; all kinds; one or thou- 

sands; calls made anywhere; correspond- 

ence invited. Dargeon’s Book Store, 15 East 

23d St., New York. Mention Outlook. 


Poultry and Pet Stock 
RHODE Island Reds, Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
and Leghorns ; hardy. prolific, farm-bred, 
ure stock. For birds, moderate prices, or 
eggs to hatch,”’ at 8c. each, write Walter 
Sherman, Oceanside, Newport, R. I. 
POULTRY. — Settings single comb 
Brown Leghorns or single comb Black Or- 
ingtons, three and five dollars for fifteen. 
utlook Poultry Plant, Montclair, N. J. 
FOR sale— Dogs, hogs, pigeons, ferrets 
Belgium hares. §& cents forty page illustrated 
catalogue. C. G. Lloydt, Dept. RK, Sayre, Pa. 


Board and Rooms 


WANTED for the summer—furnished 7 
or & room house in country within commuti 
distance of New York. Moderate rent. 3,809, 

80TH St., 132 West, New York. Rooms, 
board. References. 

WANTED-—By man, wife, and small 
child, board for the summer in a quiet coun- 
try house within commuting distance of New 


York, State price r week and distance 
from station. 3,849, Outlook. 


Dn 
Address J. J. C., 325 W. 83d St., New York. 

MISS H. E. Henry, 1813 Ri ‘i Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., will receive 
transient guests during the month of May. 
Terms reasonable. References. 

AMONG the hills of Northern Connecti- 
cut, in the home of a lady, free country life, 

rd and care, for a party of children 
not over fifteen years old. Best city refer- 
ences. 3,823, Outlook. 

CHEERFUL, quiet home for those 
seeking rest and care; t moderate. Bus- 
call’s Home, Springheld, Mass. 

MONTCLAI N. J.—Private family 
will accommodate few gentlemen willing to 
pay for comforts. Convenient to golt. Fight 
minutes from Erie Station, five from trolley. 
Highest reference. 3,630, Outlook. 


== 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
FOR rent until October first, eight-room | 
— 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Five Cents for cach word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 
including those in the address. If you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 


to you, allow four words for The Outlook address in remitting for your advertisement. 


Orders should be 


sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


Office Appliances 
FURNITURE (for office or library. Ask 
for catalogue and wholesale factory prices. 
E.H. Stafford, 261 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, IIL, 


branches, French, 


Antiques and Curios 


Miscellaneous 
GRADUATE Saint Timothy’s, Catons- 
ville, Maryland, would tutor adyan 
at shore, mountains, or traveling. Eng ish 
hes, German, 
Melvin, Ellicott City, Maryland. 


Miscellaneous 
GREEN HOUSES (portable) for pleas- 
ure or profit. Price from $50. Freight pa 
on approval. Catalogue free. Premier Mig. 
Works, St. Johns, Mich. 


GENUINE Vermont maple syrup Xt. 


pupils 


Latin. liss 


2 s ios. RED cedar chests. Made of genuine] sugar right from the makers. Price cheer- 
Address Southern red cedar and absolutely moth- fully quoted, Address Edward Connell, 
orthheia, Vermont, 


Patents 

I sell patents. To buy or haying one to 
sell, write Charles A. Scott, 811 Mutual Life 
Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 


rices. 
statesville, 


WOODSIDE 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for In- 
ventor’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co paid to iometine 


$91 Mth St., Washington, D.C. Established 
1864. Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


Miscellaneous 

**VESUVIUS and San Francisco.” 
lustrated lecture. Drawing great audiences. 
Have it immediately. Stoddard, 72 South 
St., Newark, N. J. 

DOCTOR of Philosophy, ten years’ col- 
lege teaching, wishes to take full care of two 
growing boys for summer vacation and in- 
struction out of doors. Free June 5. 3,755, 
Outlook. 

VINOLEO, olive oil milled to a nutty 
cream jelly, virtually chyle. Invalids (dis- 
liking oils) enjoy, digest without thought, and 

in permanently. Does this appeal to you? 
Hee. try it. Mason jars, prepaid, dollar twenty. 
Ashby & Co., Pasadena, California. 

A may of education living in an attractive 
and healthful place in the country would like 
to take charge of a child or young gir! needing 
home training or assistance in her studies. 
Highest references given and required. 3,813, 
Outlook. 
_ $2,500.—Columbia graduate experienced | Bagg’s Bargain Day, 
in European travel will accompany a boy or] gram.” 25. cts. 
young man on strictly first-class three months’ 

uropean tour starting in June. Every ex- 


LEARN to write 
Il- prospectus. 

MINISTER will 
home. 3,810, Outlook. 


Years’ experience. 


for pupil nurses. 
years ol 


according to 
3,097. Outlook. 


pense included; also tutoring if desired. | uate 

plendid educational opportunity for one soon | would pcompany boy 
to enter business or college. Excellent refer- | around the world, or th 
ences. 3,807, Outlook. Outlook. 


proof, Shipped freights prepaid from factory 
to your home. Write for booklet and factory 
Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. 2, 


‘ook Book. An exposi- 
application of non-flesh 
velph 


ho pers for fifty cents, Wood- 
side Publishing Co., Framingham, Mass. 


can earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Paye-Davis Co., Dept. 32, 9 
Vabash Ave., Chicago. 


COUNTRY property sold. 
Anywhere, everywhere. Successful method, 
Owners write for our 
pan Buyers for our catalogue. West & 

oonz, Box O, Ballston Spa. N. a 

NURSES.—St. John’s Riverside Hospi- 
tal, Yonkers, New York, 

Applicants must be over 21 
d, good health and education. 
dress the Superintendent. 

SUPERINTENDENT of schools liv- 
ing in a beautiful country town in Massachu- 
setts will care for four boys during the coming 
summer. ‘Terms fifteen to twenty-five dollars, 
the responsibility assumed. 


“CHARLEY’S Country Cousin,” “Mrs. 
each. 
McDowell Rice, Worthington, 
EPISCOPAL clergyman, Haryard grad- 
experienced traveler, age thirty-two, 
family, or select party 
rough Europe. 3,674, 


FAIRY bust forms at all corset depart- 
ments. Look forthe label. 3,628, Outlook. 


MYSTIC Cream cures chapped hands, 
Large jar by mail postpaid for 25 cents, 
amps. Sample free. gden & Shimer, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

GARDENING.— For the lame back and 
pycenins aches use the Arthur & Arthur 
Animent. Good for strains, sprains, lame- 
ness, etc. 25 cents a bottle by mail prepaid. 
348 W. 12th St., New York. 

PRIVATE family in pleasant count 
home, near Boston, would take a young girl, 
ten years of age or upwards, for the sprin 
and summer. oard ten dollars a week, wit 
personal care of the mother of the household. 
Address Hazelbrook Farm, Wayland, Mass. 
ENGROSSING and illuminating; memo- 
rials, testimonials, crests. Also designing for 
all purposes. Kinsley Studio, 245 Broadway, 
New York. 

** HOW to Coola Hot Porch” is title of 
booklet we’ll send you free. Tells how Vudor 
Porch Shades double the comfort and add to 
the appearance of your porch. Vudorshades 
are beautifully colored, weather-proof, an 
surprisingly inexpensive. Over 100,000 homes 
equippe with them. Write to-day. Hough 
Shade Corporation, 35 McKey Blvd., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

HOMEMAKING a profession—book- 
let on_request. Correspondence courses. 
Food, Housekeeping, Health, Motherhood. 
American School Home Economics, Armour 

ve., Chicago. 

ROOM Number Sunr-Hevalty play for 
girls’ school, a ctp'a Copy, Piays tor musical 
and women’s clubs, Address - Box 688, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ul, hygienic. Post- 


advertisements; you 
Send for 
preach for summer 


All kinds. 


has a few vacancies 


Ad- 


Mrs. Tubbs’s Tele- 
Royalty plays. K. 
lass. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fit 


Recommends teachers to colieres, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Summer School 


Standard Curriculum and Faculty. Ideal location. 
Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Fannie A. Smith “tai; School 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Payette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 


ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. One-half the 
B., Ph.B., or 5.B. degree may be done by corre- 
any time. Address 


Write to the 


work for an A. 


spondence. Begin stud 


he University of Chicago (Div. E), Chicago, Mlinois 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Summer Course July 11 to August 15, 1906. Lectures and Practice 
Lessons in Dietetics, Applied Organic Chemmaty. hild Feeding, 
Invalid and Advanced Cookery, Waitresses’ Work, Marketing, 
Feeding in Institutions, etc. Terms $40.00. For illustrated_pros- 
pectus address rin. 


FANNIE Merritt FARMER, 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY Groton, 
J Massachusetts 
Limited school for boys. Fits for college and technical schools. 
50). No extras. H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY "%Xeu"« 


Norton, Mass. Healthfully located within 30 miles of Boston. 72d 
year begins Sent. 19, 1906. Endowed. Certificates to college. Advance 
courses for high school graduates and others. Art and music. Native 
‘rench and German. ew brick gymnasium, with resident instruc- 
tor; tennis, basket-ball rime olf. For catalogue and views 
address the President, REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D. 
Box 140,Waban, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys SUMMER CAMP IN MAINE. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical and l 
training ; athletic director. PILLSBURY, AM. 


WELL ESLEY SCHOOL for Boys, Wellesley,Mass. A high 


: e pre tory school ng unusual ] and 
bene ts through its —~ fall outin — ow 
Mountains. talogue on request. ward Augustine Benner, Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location highand dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school, and 
illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 


WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


business. 


DR. A. B. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 

an to 
sue a Complete 
School Course under 
professors in  leadin 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prot. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown: Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, ‘of Har 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 


Students ma 

: , at any time and may take 

JOHN F. GENUNG, A-M.. complete courses OF 
Professor of L:nglish perene special branches. 
pecial attention is given 

We also offer 


.to students preparing for collens. 
instruction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 
Every reader of The Outlook who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 


and full information in regard to our home study 


courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Half hour from New York. 
Pelham Manor, New York. 


HEATHCOTE HALL ‘asdale, 
fullest 


The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School for Girls. Offers 
opportunities in literature, languages, art, and music. 


SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN 


Individual instruction. Home privileges. For circular and 
ticulars address the school, R. FD. No. 4, Newburg, N. Y. oe 


Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, 
Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this count 
and Europe are represented on the Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are so moderate 
that they are less than the fees nm some Colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 


. Bulletin sent on application. 


Rye Seminary. Poe New York. 


or particulars a 
. S&S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


The Balliol School UTICA, N. 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Epitw Rocxwett Hatt, A.B., Head. 


MICHICAN 


NEW YORK CITY 


Michigan College of Mines 


W. MceNAIR resident 


Located in Labe Sunesier district. Mines and mills accessible for 
practice. For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to 
President or Secretary, Houghton, Michigan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE SUMMER CAMP 


The Rockland Military Academy is on jak 
ascoma arent 

ascoma White Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing 
their boys will be safe, happy, and instructed ma adieien ELMER 
E. FRENCH, A.M., Supt., 5Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our first aim is to make cand manly, successful rsically, 
mentally maser - College a business preparation. Send for cata- 
logae and school paper. . Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 


The Misses Ely 


Announce the removal of their School for Girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, to 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Fifty minutes from New York City. 

New building designed and constructed for the School. 
Grounds twenty-five acres in extent. 

Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Courses. 
Advanced Courses in Literature, German, French & Masie, 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, 


Re-opens October first. 


RANTWOOD HALL.—The Misses Maine announce the 
removal of their school er at the close of the present a 
Gemic year from South Orange Lawrence Park, Bronxvill 
. (Choice curroungings. from Grand Central Station, 
Y. Central R.R.) Advantages of country and New York 
City. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Next year opens Octo- 
ber 2d. Address until June Ist, South Orange, N Nf. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT. N. 2. (Suburban to New York), Sarah Woodman 
Paul, P neipal. amilton Wright Mabie, LL. D., Pres’t Board ef Directors. 


NEW YORK 
Gary de Vabre Academy Lake Ronkonkoma 


Long Island 
For Nervous AND BACKWARD CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 


European methods. Highest medical references. Terms reasonable. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY 2-AUGUST 10, 1906 


Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in Principles and Methods 
of Education for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. Special 
of Physical Training, Kinder and Primary 
Work, Domestic Art, and Manual “ raining. 
NEW YORK UNIVER iia N. Y. City. 


OHIO 
Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School 
College preparatory and general courses. 
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OHIO - 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Onto. Oberlin, Box O. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
ew gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 1906. For catalogue apply to Joun FisHer Pecx,Principal. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Send for Catalogue. 
Dr. S. A. MARTIN, Pres., | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bala, near Philadelphia. ; 
Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Ron 
School. Healthful location. College preparatory. M 
ment. Catalogue on request. 


YEATES SCHOOL 


An Endowed School—Est. 1853 


Classical and science preparatory courses. Quality of work and 
highest standard of home-life—power and refinement for every boy, 
is our aim. We must know the boy before taking him—parents 
ought to know the schvol before placing their boy. Number limited. 
Make early application. 

Send for School Register. 
Frederic Gardiner, A.M. (Harv.), Lancaster, Penn. 


OCONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


’s Home 
ern equip- 


. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Libr ary School year’s ~ of theoretical ar prac 
tical training for the Librarian’s profession. Circular giving f 
details on application to the Registrar of the Institute. 


Traiaie School for Children’s Librarians, Carnegie L of Pittsburg 
§ The demand from the libraries of the country for graduates of this 
School is much greater than the supply. For information a 

Manet A. FROTHINGHAM, Sec’y, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, 


ess 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANY STORI 


A book of absorbing interest, in which half a hundred Chautauqua 
Nurses tell of success won. 

Our course of training by home study is invaluable for the practic- 
ing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses, and lentas. 


pat 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 to $30 weekly . 
Above mailed ujon request. 
The CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of NURSING, 382 Main 8: .Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


ery. 
quality, and price. 


with Large Phaeton Catalog. 
in. cushion tires. 


Top 
Seat and 1 
Price complete, $71.00. As good as 
sells for 830. more. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from 
our factory to user for a third of a century. 

' for examination and approval and guarantee safe deliv- 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, 


We are the largest manufacturers in the world 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 ay 
of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. ree 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 


We ship 


Send for large 


Single Curved Breast Collar 
Harness. Price complete, $10.75. 
As good as sells from 85.00 more, 


ITOR BOF 
At popular prices, free from complications and care is a 
20th Century Possibility. LET US SHOW YOU, 
122 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y.; 182 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; 509 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; 1321 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll.; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, J.; 
And All Other Principal Cities. 
If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, Row 
Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines, and 
Boilers, write us. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
RACINE BUAT MFG. CO., Box 18, MUSKEGON, MICH, 


21 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 


SS SSS SAS 


A Bad 
Complexion 


mples, and rough skin are caused 
y indigestion. Charcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 


box mailed for trial. Once only. 
A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N.Y. 


PAGE’S MUCILAGE 

ma NO gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 

secdiment—will not spoil nor discolor the 

finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 

mm 6C., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts, 


Page’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 
in THE 
wormo 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; Dy mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 188 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Hass. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


in NINETEENTH WARD 


the BANK, - New York 
WarRNeER M. Van Norpen., President. 


Banking by Mail 


Send for pamphlet. 


om | 
‘ROM 
MANY NURSES 
Ye 33 Years Selling Direct 
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DR. A. H. BRADFORD’S 


NEW BOOK 


The Inward Light 


By the Same Author 


“The Ascent of the Soul,” “ The Age of Faith,” 
“ Messages of the Masters,” etc. 


THE INWARD LICHT 


“It isa noble book . . . You have struck into the very heart 
of life and bidden us t our faith w alone it can stand.” — 
Professor W. N. Clarke, of Colgate University. 

“The Inward Light is a contribution to Theological Litera- 
ture which indicates that Christ 1s coming to His own. 
hope you may sella million copies of that remarkable book.” — 
Professor Hiram Cornell University. 


I send you my hearts ety thanks for a book thet este 
Christianity t tian, br as was over 
the Master and as real as earth He I. 


DD. 
book of real spiritual and intellectual power.”—Dundee 
A tizer (Scotland). 
“* A vigorous, courageous, and — e iti f 
= to excite Controversy but full of the ‘truth whack 
the times need.” —CAristian World (London). 

“* Amongst books dealing with the higher life this will take a 
foremost peace, It is the work of one who has trodden the 
loftier planes of human experience and obtained an insight into 
things not seen by all.” —Z astern Morning News (Englan 

try, its mysticism, its vagueness are the characterie- 
tics of that truth of experience which transcends exactness of 
definition. A book of religion, rather than theology. ... His 
best book.”— 7 Outlook. 

“A book worthy to rank with the best works of the or | 
mystics, yet full of sanity and sweet reasonableness.” —Newe 
Dwight Hillis, DD. 

Price 81.20 net 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The Atlantic Monthly 
for May 


PUBLISHED MAY Ist 


Life Insurance and Speculation 


By CHARLES J. BULLOCK 


The most thoroughly informed, candid, and au-~ 
thoritative analysis of the life insurance situation 
yet printed. A pointed study of the problem, the 
reforms, and the reformers. 


Camping with the President 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


An intimate study of the President in the close 
comradeship of the woods by his distinguished 
fellow camper. 

This article is a revelation of the President’s 
abounding physical force, his love of nature and 
marvellous powers of observation. 


Ten other timely articles, four complete stories, 
poems, and the Usual departments. 


SPECIAL OFFER: This issue and:two succeed- 
ing numbers sent as a trial subscription to new 
subscribers upon receipt of 50 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


DON'T 


ooh on the new hymn book for your Church or Sunday 
School until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, and MAIN, 
256 pages, cloth, 825 per 100; 30c. each by mail 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon request. 

Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymas.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foote Ease, po powder for the 
feet. It cures 8 pain ul, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes sting out 

corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery oftheage. Allen's 
ootes Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itis a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
; sweating, callous and hot, tired? aching feet. 
We have Sold testimonials, TRY IT 
“DA ld by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, o met ace acce pe any substi- 
or 


6d tute. Boat y mail 
REE TRIAL P ACKAGE 


THEM GRAYS Pow 
“Ina inch, ild on. Oo a ecicine for Feve 
} use Allen’s Tris] Pack. Sold Drugsists 


' Foot-Ease. ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Rey, N.Y. 


Colorado Farm and City Mortgages 


Fi d Six per cent. net to investor. Twenty-two vears’ experi- 
ence. References, JOHN W. BARROWS, Box 1431, Denver, Colo. 


Water Filters and 
Coolers 
THE BEST KINDS 


FOR SALE BY 


EWIS & (ONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West 41st Street, New York 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


National Work of Ministerial Relief, 4, Congregational Churches, is 
under care of Trustees oS Natio he work is full 
pathos and appeals strongly to | to the eecnikion It recognizes faithf 
and sacrificing service bout one in twenty ministers reaches o 
age in great need. Who will aid im their comfort | smooth 
4 ic pute to the grave? Inquiries will be answered aM M. 

EF 20 287 Fourth Ave., New York. Rev. SAMUEL B. 
FORBE reas., 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Pjealere. in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
book, edition “* T.” Cc. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Complete Electric Light Outfits 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Grand Trank Railway System, for handsome 
illustrated descriptive matter of the finest playgrounds in America. 
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use-cleaning 
Time to use 
Chlorides 


Dusty or dite corners and cracks— 
nooks behind plumbing and all spots 
that can’t be reached by the scrub- 
bing brush, should be freely sprinkled 
with a mixture of one (1) part 
Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parts 
of water by means of a whisk broom. 


** Health in the Home" an illustrated booklet should be in the hands of every 
householder. it tells how to prevent sickness. Send for a free copy to Henry 
B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, New York, manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and economical. Instantly 
destroys foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared 
for household use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 


The Ome seasoning that inva- 
riably improves the flavor of 
Game, Fish, Soups, Gravies 
and many other dishes is 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, ——— durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish talogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St. NEW YORK 


EEN ESTABLISHED =- 


54 YEARS 54 YEARS 
ber 
and are receiving more fay- 4 
orable comments to-day from an art- 

istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the 

as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 


— giving full information 
— mailed free. 
& SONS PANO Co., 


—! 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
= 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
Half a Century 


Seasonable | Wash Goods 


At ‘* The Linen Store’’ 


White and Colored Swisses. 40c, 


50, 60, 75, $1.00, 1.25. 


White and Colored Madras in sev- 
eral hundred designs. 35c, 40, 


45, 50 per yard. 


White Embroidered Linens in dif. 
erent weights. 75c, 90, $1.00, 


1.25, 1.50 per yard. 


White Embroidered Dimities. 


$1.00, 1.10, 1.25 per yard. 


White and Colored Embroidered 


Batiste. 85c, $1.10, 1.25, 1.50 
per yard. 


French Colored Voiles. $1.25. 
Pure Linen Lawns. 40c, 50, 75, 


$1.00 per yard. 


Dress Linens in a variety of weights and colors. 


SAMPLES FREE.—We have a or department for tilling mail orders, and shall be pleased to send 


Samples of any line free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 


Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundantform. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, re- 
pairs waste, restores the strength and 
induces restful sleep without the use 
of dangerous drugs. An Ideal Tonic 
in Nervous Diseases. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send a 
bottle, prepaid, on of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


BANKING 


MALL 
AT 4%, 


INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 
1868 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 


Paid up Capital and Surplus of Six Million 
Dollars, vast experience and solid financial 
standing give this bank every element or 
safety. 

Send to-day for our free booklet “V” 
explaining how you can open an account 
with One Dollar or more safely and con- 
veniently by mail. 

ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


KCITIZENS 


The ty “ot Banks 


CLEVELAN D, OHIO. 
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The Spirit of San Francisco 


A Telegraphic Pen Picture by Benjamin Ide Wheeler 


President of the University of California 


HE population of a great city suddenly robbed of the entire shelter and equip- 
ment of civilized life is left standing bare under the stars. No roofs, light, 
food, water, furniture, or tools; one suit for each person, or scarcely that. 

No cars; only automobiles, bicycles, and wagons ; the movement is mostly on foot t 
around a fourteen-mile hem of desolation. The banks have their money locked in 
heated vaults. There is nothing to buy—no shops ; the largest department store | 
advertises to open in small dwelling here. No paper, no printing-press, no telephones 
or telegraph. City engineers without level or compass, without recoras, of streets‘ | 
pipes. Every library burned — Public, Mechanics’, Mercantile, Sutro, Law ; on ly” Ht 
the unique Bancroft Library of Original Documents preserved, and now rendered | 
priceless. It will be transported directly to Berkeley as the property of the State Uni- 

versity. Vo courts or governmental buildings. The externals of life are reduced to 
a condition of primitive savagery. Unerringly self-government springs anew from 
root without resort to military laws; the ablest men come to the front; the people | 
welcvme leadership of intelligence and integrity. The government is practically in 
the hands of the excellent Citizens’ Committee, with the Mayor presiding. Hundreds 
of car-loads of provisions, especially of cooked food, rushed in from coast cities, averted 
the danger of famine. Superb order from the first. People brave, unrepining, 
“ game ;” half population now camping at Oakland and Berkeley, or departed into 
country. First outlook for the future dark, Jt is resolved to rebuild. Determina- 
tion unhesitating. Confidence restored. Mr. Harriman’s coming had an excellent 
effect. City certainly to arise immediately finer than old. The experience of the 
earthquake proves steel-cage construction absolutely secure. The taller the buildings 
the better ; six modern steel buildings which were burned out witl be in tse again 
inside ninety days. Scientific commission studying effects of earthquake. Professors 
Lawson, Gilbert, and Branner say that it is evident that the earth-shivering attains 
greatly enhanced amplitude in passing into the soft soil and the alluvial sand. 
Same shock all along the line of the old geologic fault from Russian River to Salinas, | 
but the destruction of buildings was only on soft or new-made soil. The lesson és 

that of varying construction for varying soil. Money needed to feed a hundred | 
thousand people for thirty days, fifty thousand another thirty. Then fund needed | 
to help deserving men to get on their feet. So we can use large amounts advan- | 


tageously now. BENIA MIN IDE WHEELER. | 
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ee In response to a request 

in from The Outlook, Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 

President of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, at the end of last week sent 
the despatch printed on the preceding 
page, which gives what seems to us an 
extremely valuable bird’s-eye view of 
the situation in San Francisco, of the 
special needs of the people, and of the 
efforts on foot for reconstruction. ‘The 
message has special force as coming from 
a man of National reputation and of 
proved judgmentand wisdom. Elsewhere 
in this issue of The Outlook will be 
found some personal impressions of the 
Spectator on the day of the calamity. 
It may be added that a member of 
the editorial staff of The Outlook left 
for San Francisco on receipt of the 
news of the disaster, is now in that 
city, and will, at the earliest day con- 
sistent with the general purpose of his 
mission, tell the readers of ‘The Outlook 
with some fullness about the actual state 
of affairs existing there, the plans for 
reconstruction, the administration of the 
greatest relief fund this country has ever 
gathered together, the conduct and cour- 
age of the people under their affliction, 
the human and dramatic phases of the 
period of endurance, and whatever else 
may seem to be of permanent rather 
than of temporary interest. During last 
week progress was made in systematiz- 
ing the plans for relief and the methods 
of applying this relief with as little waste 
as possible. Secretary Metcalf, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
reported to the President from San 
Francisco that his estimate of the loss of 
life in that city was not far from three 
hundred, with a thousand injured. Other 
estimates place the loss of life somewhat 
in excess of this. Secretary Metcalf de- 
clares, however, that the industrial and 
commercial losses are appalling and 
demand financial planning on a very 
large scale. He found little suffering 
from lack of provisions or water, no 
epidemics, and on the whole the health 
of the people excellent, all things con- 
sidered. The sale of liquor in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and near-by places has 
been strictly prohibited; looting has 
been sternly suppressed; the report that 
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some of the militia were shooting reck- 
lessly appears to have been exaggerated, 
although the death of Mr. H. C. Tilden, 
a member of the relief committee, by 
such reckless shooting is one of the most 
deplorable incidents of the calamity. At 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt, a 
coalition has been made between the 
Red Cross Association and the San 
Francisco Citizens’ Committee.  Ex- 
Mayor James D. Phelan has been made 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Citizens’ Committee, and all contribu- 
tions, including those from the Red Cross 
fund, will be disbursed on his order. Mr. 
Phelan is a public-spirited citizen in 
whom every one has entire confidence. 
Dr. Devine, the special representative of 
the Red Cross, arrived in San Francisco 
early last week, and has co-operated with 
the Citizens’ Committee to establish 
scientific and economical methods of 
distribution. The homeless citizens have 
in large numbers been received into 
houses still standing in San Francisco, 
or have been hospitably welcomed by 
the , people of near-by towns, but the 
camps still contain many thousands who 
must be cared for as to food, shelter, and 
sanitation. Electric cars are beginning 
torun. ‘The railroads have shown great 
generosity in giving free transportation 
to those who wish to leave for any point 
west of Chicago, The bounty of the 
country at large continued to be poured 
forth during the week with astonishing 
liberality—the fund is now about $20,- 
000,000, and New York City alone has 
given about $4,000,000. The financial 
situation is a difficult one because of the 
destruction of the banks and the burying 
beneath the ruins of immense funds 
which have not yet been recovered, and 
the instant need of ready money for the 
rebuilding of the city. It is said that 
Congress may be asked to guarantee a 
long-time low interest bond loan by San 
Francisco. The President has asked 
Congress to appropriate money for work 
at the Mare Island Navy-Yard to give 
needed employment. It is recognized 
that the opportunity to make San Fran- 
cisco one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world is not to be neglected, 
and it is quite probable that an adapta- 
tion of the plans made tentatively some 
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time ago by Mr. Burnham, the architect, 
will be followed, including a beautiful 
civic center with radiating boulevards 
and a fine outer boulevard encircling the 
city along the bay and ocean. The 
business section will doubtless shift 
somewhat its position. General Greely 
has assumed command of the military 
situation, and has brought in more troops 
to aid in preserving discipline and to 
afford rest to the overworked soldiers 
of the regular army. From every quar- 
ter comes the highest praise for the way 
in which the military situation has been 
handled by General Funston and later 
by General Greely. A few comparative- 
ly slight earthquake tremors were felt on 
the Pacific Coast during the week. ‘The 
loss at San José is reckoned at not less 
than $8,000,000 ; that at Stanford Uni- 
versity as perhaps $400,000. 


In the hope of reach- 
ing a basis upon 
which the present sus- 
pension of anthracite coal mining could 
be declared at an end, two entirely new 
propositions were presented last week to 
the hard-coal operators by the anthra- 
cite mine employees. On April 27, the 
day following, they were rejected by the 
representatives of the anthracite-carrying 
railroad companies. These proposals 
from the mine workers’ committee in 
effect abandon all the various demands 
previously made and rejected by the 
operators, except as to a wage in- 
crease. ‘The first proposal groups the 
employees about the collieries into five 
different classes, according to the wages 
paid, and asks fora sliding scale increase 
in wages by groups, the increase ranging 
from fifteen per cent. for those receiving 
one dollar or less a day, to five per cent. 
for the best-paid employees. In case 
this plan were refused by the operators, 
it was requested by the committee that 
the operators grant an advance in wages 
equal to ten cents per ton upon the total 
production. In case either proposition 
were accepted, the committee claims that 
the increase in the labor cost of the 
domestic sizes of anthracite would not 
exceed sixteen cents a ton. In support 
of the demand the committee states that 


Efforts to Avert 
a Hard-Coal Strike 


“it will not be seriously contended that 
any man who receives less than two dol- 
lars per day can support and educate 
his family in a manner at all conform- 
able to American standards, especially 
in the mining industry, where men are 
not given the opportunity to work more 
than two hundred and twenty-five days 
in any one year.”’ And vet, it claims, there 
are thousands upon thousands of miners, 
with families to support, who receive 
between $1.17 and $1.75 per day. The 
committee also refers to the great hazard 
incident to employment in the anthracite 
mines and to the skill and experience re- 
quired by contract miners, and contends 
that the support and maintenance of the 
injured as well as of large numbers of 
widows ‘and orphans throughout the 
region is borne in a large measure by 
those who depend upon the mining 
industry for their livelihood. ‘The opera- 
tors, in rejecting the propositions, reiter- 
ate their plan for a limited arbitration 
of new issues and a three-year agreement, 
and quote the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission on the subject 
of wages in the hard-coal industry. The 
reply of the operators goes somewhat 
into detail as to the increase in the cost 
of labor if either of the mine workers’ 
propositions were granted, stating thatthe 
operators cannot afford to pay this large 
annual increase (estimated at $6,100,000 
for the entire industry) without impos- 
ing additional burdens upon the coal- 
consuming public, and claiming that 
there has been no increase in the profits 
of the business upon which could be 
based any claim for increased wages. 
The operators’ letter closes as follows: 
“In view of all the circumstances, we 
are satisfied that the true course was 
indicated in our original proposition. 
This was that existing conditions should 
be continued fora period of three years. 
We trust that on Thursday next the 
deliberate judgment of the anthracite 
workers will result in an acceptance of 
that proposal; but if not, that they will 
join with us in the arbitration we have 
offered. Failing to meet us on either 
proposition, the responsibility of a strike 
must rest upon you.” It will be remem- 
bered that the arbitration offered by the 
operators excludes, according to the 
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miners’ views, everything in real ques- 
tion between employers and employees. 
In a statement by Mr. Mitchell follow- 
ing this letter he says: “ There is no 
instance on record during the quarter 
of a century in which the railroads have 
dominated the anthracite industry that 
“an advance in wages has been granted 
to their employees. Every concession 
has been wrung from them by strikes 
and the pressure of public sentiment. . . . 
The question is asked by the operators, 
Where is the advance to come from, if 
it is not charged up to the consumer of 
domestic coal? It occurs to me that the 
small advance proposed by the miners 
might have been taken off the exorbitant 
freight rates charged by them.” For the 
purpose of hearing the report of the com- 
mittee, which has been carrying on these 
negotiations with the operators for the 
past three months and more, and to deter- 
mine the policy of the organization in the 
anthracite industry as to a continuance 
of the present suspension, the officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
last week issued a call for a special con- 
vention of mine employees of the three 
anthracite districts to meet at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, on May 3. 


The entire country is 
likely to take an inter- 
est in the series of 
lectures now being delivered before Yale 
University by Secretary Taft, for in sub- 
ject and in treatment they are of the 
broadest public character. They deal 
with the duties and responsibilities of 
citizens in turn from the view-point of 
the college graduate, the bench, colonial 
administration, and the National exec- 
utive. ‘The second of these addresses, 
delivered last week, emphasized and 
enforced the President’s ‘* Muck-Rake ” 
speech. Mr. Taft recognized the exist- 
ence of corruption in municipal govern- 
ment, but pointed out the encouraging 
movements to stamp the evils out. In 
National affairs he said that there has 
been a very decided improvement in the 
disinterestedness of legislators in the last 
tw. .ty-five years, and the freedom from 
venality and corruption in Congress and 
executive departments, But forall abuses 
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of corporations, legislative and city offi- 
cials, the remedy is not, he remarked, 
distorted, sensational, and exaggerated 
charges, but in taking measures to secure 
the maintenance and supremacy of the 
law, “in the training and character of the 
individual, on the one hand, and in the 
strengthening of the arm of the law by 
judicial procedure on the other.” As to 
the evils of excessive wealth, and its 
proposed discouragement by an inherit- 
ance tax, Mr. Taft said: 

Neither under the common law nor under 
the Constitution is the right of descent of 
_ erty or of devising it an inalienable right. 

t depends wholly upon the Legislature, and 
therefore if the Legislature sees fit to create 
a tendency to the division of fortunes and 
prevent their greater accumulation in the 
second and third generations, there are ample 
means under our present system and without 
revolutionary methods to bring this about. 


The whole argument was directed against 
any kind of unlawful and violent action 
by the people at large, even to attack 
real evils. This, he declared, was to 
substitute chaos-for a government of 
law. Reverence for law he found less 
strongly developed here than in Eng- 
land; we must learn to demand and 
insist on its enforcement. While the 
jury system should be upheld, there is 
great value in the common-law plan of 
letting the court aid and instruct the 
jury so as to make the trial as originally 
intended, one by judge and jury, not 
solely by jury. In Southern and Western 
States there is what was characterized as 
a. dangerous tendency to forbid the court 
thus to aid the jury, with the result that 
the law-abiding element tries to get crim- 
inals into the Federal courts, where the 
judges take more latitude. Lynch law, 
delays in trial—so that a case which 
would take a day in England may drag 
for two or three weeks here—the taking 
of special favors (like railway passes) 
by judges, the abuses of the privileges 
of the press—all were held up to rep- 
robation as incompatible with justice 
and respect for the law and its adminis- 
tration. “ The courts are the background 
of civilization. The United States Su- 
preme Court is the background of the 
whole Government. It is the last resort. 
Its power rests upon the supremacy 
of fundamental law, It is possible to 
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bring legislatures to adopt new amend- 
ménts to the laws that will bring crimi- 
nals to justice. Exercise of this privi- 
lege is one of the highest duties of 
citizenship.” 

The New York Courtof 
Appeals has rendered 
a decision sustaining 
the constitutionality of the stock transfer 
tax law. This law, passed just a year 
ago, exacts a tax of two dollars on every 
hundred shares of stock sold at any pri- 
vate sale or on the floor of any exchange 
in this State. The Outlook has already 
vigorously protested against the unwis- 
dom and injustice of such a law, on the 
ground that it is class legislation and 
that it establishes a dangerous precedent 
for the taxation of energy or industry. 
If the sale of shares of stock may be 
taxed, the sale of silk, butter, lead pencils, 
or subscriptions to newspapers may be 
taxed. ‘The Court of Appeals answers 
the first objection by saying that it is 
not class taxation, since it “ includes all 
sales of certificates issued by any domes- 
tic or foreign company or corporation,” 
and “treats all in the class alike.” As 
to the second objection, the Court ex- 
plicitly states that the Legislature has the 
constitutional power to impose a tax 
upon any one class of property or any 
one kind of contracts. While it may 
not tax ‘a particular house, or horse, or 
the houses or horses of a particular 
man,” it may impose a tax “upon all 
houses, leaving barns and business build- 
ings untaxed, or upon all horses or the 
sale thereof, leaving sheep and cows 
untaxed.” The decision of the Court of 
Appeals that such a method of taxation 
is constitutional directs attention in a 
very emphatic way to the unscientific 
and therefore the uneconomic and un- 
just way in which our taxes are imposed. 
There was, apparently, no intention in 
the Legislature to tax the business of the 
stock-broker out of existence. The legis- 
lators simply saw a good opportunity of 
adding several millions of dollars a year— 
the revenue from this tax has amounted 
to over five million dollars since April, 
1905—to the State income. But the 
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decision of the Court that the stock tax 
is not a tax on property, but is a tax “ on 
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the privilege of transfer,” and is even 
in this aspect entirely constitutional, 
appears to us to give the Legislature 
a very dangerous power over commer- 
cial and mercantile energy and enter 
prise. The sale of pairtings and etch- 
ings, for example, on the supposition 
that they are merely the luxuries of very 
rich men, might be so taxed as very 
greatly to restrict or perhaps prohibit the 
artistic development of the State. The 
concluding sentence of the Court’s de- 
cision is significant: “ The question is 
not whether the statute is wise, but 
whether it is valid, and we think it is 
valid.” This throws the burden for the 
wisdom of all legislation where it really 
ought to lie, upon the people. Sooner or 
later some sort of intelligent and efficient 
public opinion must be formed upon the 
laws and methods of taxation in New 
York State. The stock transfer tax can 
be tolerated by the brokers whom it un- 
justly affects, but it ought not to be 
tolerated by the people at large, when 
they realize that it is a symptom of the 
generally bad condition of our tax laws 


On Wednesday of last 
week, with most impress- 
ive ceremonies and in 
the presence of a large body of distin- 
guished men of this and other countries, 
the remains of John Paul Jones were 
placed in their permanent resting-place 
in Bancroft Hall, of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. ‘The day was the anniversary 
of one in which the first American naval 
commander won a victory with his little 
sloop called The Ranger. The military 
and naval display was in the highest 
degree picturesque, and in every possi- 
ble way the occasion was made a worthy 
memorial of the man and his brilliant 
and patriotic achievements. Addresses 
were made by President Roosevelt, by 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, 
by General Horace Porter, to whom is 
largely due the discovery of the forgot- 
ten and neglected remains of the Na- 
tional hero, and by Governor Warfield, 
of Maryland. The President reviewed 
vividl; and with dramatic effect the 
deeds of John Paul Jones, and held up 
for example to the assembly “the in- 
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domitable determination and dauntless 
scorn of death ” which marked his career. 
The lesson that he drew from the early 
naval history of the country, and espe- 
cially from what he described as the 
utter folly of our lack of preparation in 
the War of 1812, when the burning of 
Washington was made possible by our 
failure to provide defense, was as fol- 
lows : 

This Nation was guilty of such short-sight- 
edness, of such folly, of such lack of prepa- 
ration, that it was forced supinely to submit 
to the insult and was impotent to avenge it; 
and it was only the good fortune of having 
in Andrew Jackson a great natural soldier 
that prevented a repetition of the disaster at 
New Orleans. Let us remember our own 
shortcomings and see to it that the men 
in public life to-day are not permitted to 
bring about a state of things by which we 
should in effect invite a repetition of such a 
humiliation. We can afford as a people to 
differ on ordinary party questions; but if we 
are both far-sighted and patriotic, we cannot 
afford to differ on the all-important question 
of «rye l the National defenses as they 
should be kept; of not alone keeping up but 
of going on with building up the United 
States navy, and of keeping our small army 
at least at its present size, and making it the 
most efficient for its size that there is on the 
globe. 


Many months ago Count 
Witte, now the Russian 
Prime Minister, present- 
ed to the Czar a programme of polit- 
ical reform. Among the items were the 
following: The Council of State, one of 
the four great boards or councils, pos- 
sessing separate functions, to which the 
present Imperial administration is in- 
trusted, was to have half its members 
elected from the different social classes ; 
the rights of the zemstvos, or provin- 
cial councils, were to be extended; the 
historical political rights of the Finns, 
Poles, Georgians, and other border na- 
tionalities were to be restored as far as 
possible; the Imperial police system was 
to be reorganized ; arbitrary judgments 
respecting personal liberty were to be 
abolished ; exceptional laws against the 
Jews were to be repealed (Countess 
Witte is by birth a Jewess) ; secret State 
organizations for spying on the people 
were to be suppressed and the censor- 
ship of the press was to be modified. 
Count Witte’s first recommendation soon 
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bore fruit. A year ago the Czar pub- 
lished a rescript containing these wel- 
come words: “ I am resolved henceforth, 
with the help of God, to convene the 
most worthy men—possessing the con- 
fidence of the people and elected by 
them—in order that they may partici- 
pate in the preparation and consideration 
of legislative measures.” Five “months 
later the Czar announced his definite 
plan—a national assembly, or parlia- 
ment, the elections to which would cover 
the whole Empire, with certain excep- 
tions, as Finland and Poland, where 
special conditions obtain. The Duma 
or Lower House of Parliament would 
meet “ for the preliminary study and dis- 
cussion of legislative propositions, which, 
according to the fundamental laws, may 
be submitted to the supreme autocratic 
authority by the Council of the Empire,” 
a body now to become the Upper House 
of the new Parliament. The Duma’s 
competency was to extend to depart- 
mental, ministerial, and national bud- 
gets; to questions relating to new laws 
and to modifications of existing laws ; 
to ministerial appointments; to the 
expropriation of any State property or 
revenue. The Duma’s term was to be 
for five years, and the Czar might dis- 
solve it at any time. It was thus an 
advisory body. On October 30 last 
the Czar transformed it into a legisla- 
tive body, though with very restricted 
powers. He granted the elementary 
rights of freedom of conscience, speech, 
meeting, organization, and publication ; 
he extended the Parliamentary electorate 
and he declared that no law should 
be enforceable without Parliament’s ap- 
proval. Later he restored to the Finns 
their ancient liberties and admitted 
the Poles to Parliamentary member- 
ship. Finally, last week, an Imperial 
Commission completed the elaboration 
of laws containing guarantees of. per- 
sonal liberty to be submitted to the 
Duma, the chief features being that a 
person arrested shall be confronted with 
the charge against him and be given a 
hearing within twenty-four hours after 
the arrest is made, and that no domicil- 
lary arrest be made without a warrant; 
the laws further provide for the inviola- 
bility of personal property, and espe- 
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cially to those relating to personal cor- 
respondence. 


During the past few 
Backw ard Steps weeks the Russian 
in Russia - 
elections have been 


taking place; they are not yet completed. 
They are primary and secondary—that 
is, the people elect electors, who in turn 
meet and elect representatives to the 
Duma, or Lower House of Parliament. 
Half the Council, or Upper House, is 
chosen by specially mentioned univer- 
sity, commercial, and other bodies; the 
remaining half by the Czar. So far, 
over three hundred Duma members 
have been elected. The vast majority 
are Constitutional Democrats—as their 
name implies, those who believe in the 
immediate establishment of a constitu- 
tion on a democratic basis. The Con- 
stitutional Democrats have even invaded 
the far more conservatively organized 
Council, the universities, for instance, 
sending thither a solid block of that 
party’s representatives. Moreover, from 
that party the most genuinely repre- 
sentative popular leaders have arisen— 
Petrunkevitch, Miliukov, Hessen, and 
many others. The reactionary conserva- 
tives—the court, church, military, and 
bureaucratic circles—were sufficiently 
alarmed at the Czar’s increasingly demo- 
cratic disposition. The spectacle of 
their country, however, actually passing, 
by unexpectedly orderly elections, from 
autocracy to authorized democracy, has 
made the reactionaries well-nigh panic- 
stricken, if we may judge’from the Con- 
gress of Monarchists’ resolutions passed 
at Moscow last week—that the new Par- 
liament will not be representative of 
Russian public opinion, that the Finns 
and Poles are unworthy of the privileges 
granted, and that Jews should be treated 
as foreigners and excluded from all 
rights! Instead of frankly accepting 
the people’s verdict as shown at the 
elections, the Czar himself has now done 
much to placate the reactionaries and to 
antagonize not only the revolutionaries, 
but also the Liberals, by the publication 
of a new edition of the “ fundamental 
laws’ above mentioned—a _ deliberate 
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Imperial prerogative and to retain all 
possible power. It is announced that 
this edition of the “ fundamental laws ” 
was drafted by the Cabinet and other 
high Government dignitaries under the 
Czar’s presidency. ‘These laws are not 
only a modification of those “funda- 
mental laws”’ beyond Parliament’s com- 
petency, but also an incorporation of 
certain temporary laws which it was 
believed would remain in force only 
until Parliament met. 


The New the 
ports, the new 


laws repeat the language of the Freedom 
Manifesto in reserving the Czar’s absolute 
foreign and military prerogatives, includ- 
ing the power to declare peace and war. 
This was to be expected. After nearly 
fourdecades of constitutional government, 
the Austrian Emperor exercises like au- 
thority. The privilege of making war and 
peace is also held by the German Emperor 
and the English King. A second arti- 
cle preserves to the Czar the prerogative 
of declaring cities, districts, and prov- 
inces under martial law—a prerogative 
also held by the President of France. 
A third clause prohibits Parliamert from 
interfering with expenditures of the Im- 
perial house or with allowances made to 
members of the Imperial family unless 
these exceed the amounts included in 
the present year’s budget—an irritating 
provision. More irritating is the clause 
by which no law passed by Parliament 
shall be enforced until it shall have been 
approved and published by the “ Senate ” 
—a body established by Peter the Great 
nearly two centuries ago, the Empire’s 
high court of justice, which constitutes 
the second of the present four: great 
boards or councils of government in 
Russia; under existing conditions a law 
to be valid must be promulgated by the 
Senate. In this country the question of 
a law’s constitutionality is decided after 
it becomes operative, not before, as is 
proposed for Russia, and the difference 
is rudimental. Not only irritating, how- 
ever, but exasperating is the clause con- 
firming the Czar’s power to dissolve Par- 
liament, to which no provision is added 
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as to the fixed time in which a new Par- 
liament shall convene. Finally, worst 
of all is the clause by which the right of 
freedom of residence is now again sub- 
ject to “‘ existing regulations.” So, after 
all, the Czar would confine the Jew to 
his pale and the peasant to his glebe ! 
The announcement of these latter 
provisions has aroused indignation 
throughout Russia and intensified the 
suspicion that, after all, the “ Little 
Father’”’ may play his people false. 
He has certainly furnished a permanent 
reason to solidify the opposition of the 
Constitutional Democratic members-elect 
of the Duma. As compared with the 
lower houses of other European Parlia- 
ments, that body will have limited 
powers, chiefly evident in the fact that, 
unlike those bodies, it is granted little 
influence over the disposition of the 
nation’s purse. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that a long and direct step away 
from autocracy lies in the creation of a 
body by which a gratifyingly large pro- 
portion—including the most intelligent 
section—of the Russian people become 
politically articulate. That the Duma 
members will gradually and ultimately 
graft upon these ‘“ fundamental laws ” 
many needed reforms we do not doubt. 
The announcement 
Pr agree a was made last week 
University of Berlin that Dr. Arthur T. 
Hadley, President of 
Yale University, had accepted an appoint- 
ment as Roosevelt Professor of Ameri- 
can History and Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, for the academic year 
1907-8. President Hadley’s_ subject 
will be the extremely important topic, 
“Economic Problems in the United 
States.” This is the latest and most 
interesting development of the endow- 
ment by Mr. James Speyer of an Inter- 
national Professorship, the intention of 
which is to allow Germany and America 
to make an exchange of instructors every 
year. As The Outlook has already said 
in commenting on this educational de- 
velopment, in no other way could inti- 
mate relations so well be encouraged 
between nations which are contributing 
to the broad spirit of internationalism. 


The project was approved by the Ger- 
man Emperor a year ago this summer. 
Under the terms of the endowment, the 
nominations are made on this side the 
ocean by the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, subject to confirmation by the 
Prussian Ministry of Education and with 
the sanction of the Emperor. The first 
incumbent of this professorship was Dr. 
Burgess, of Columbia University, who 
has been the past winter delivering lec- 
tures on American Constitutional His- 
tory. The plan has been so arranged 
that American history, constitutional and 
administrative law, economic and soci- 
ological problems, education, science, 
technology, the arts and literature, will 
be presented successively by the Amer- 
ican lecturers who will be appointed 
from year to year. A similar profes- 
sorship, to be held by German scholars, 
will exist in New York, and the lectures 
will be delivered at Columbia University 
in English. ‘This fraternal international 
exchange of scholarship is kindred to 
the somewhat similar arrangement exist- 
ing between Harvard and the University 
of Berlin, although in the latter case one 
member of each of the two institutions 
enters the regular teaching staff of the 
other for at least three months. All 
who are interested in the cause of edu- 
cation or in the cause of international 
friendship will see in such mutual inter- 
changes as these one of the most hope- 
ful signs of a great world-brotherhood 
in knowledge. These professorships 
cannot fail to do a great deal also to 
encourage courteous appreciation and 
esteem between the two great nations 
concerned. 


American, English, Ger- 
man, Austrian, French, 
Irish, Australian, and Greek 
athletes gathered at Athens last week to 
engage in the revived Olympic Games. 
The contests began on Friday, but the 
games were Officially opened by cere- 
mony five days before. The King and 
Queen of Greece, the King and Queen 
of Great | ritain, members of the royal 
families and representatives of European 
courts, in royal procession, traversed the 
length of the great stadion. The Duke 
of Sparta, who is the Crown Prince, 
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made a formal address and the King 
declared the games open. Nine hun- 
dred athletes then passed in review 
before the King. ‘The athletic contests 
are a combination of the contests of 
ancient and of moderntimes. Running, 
jumping, pole-vaulting, discus-throwing, 
wrestling, swimming, fencing, and the 
like constitute the events. ‘The pentath- 
lon, or fivefcld competition for the “ all- 
around ” championship, and the Mara- 
thon Race (a long, hard run from Mara- 
thon to Athens) are peculiar to these 
games. The ancient Olympic games are 
familiar to every reader of Greek litera- 
ture. Their origin is lost in antiquity. -It 
is certain that they were in existence over 
seven hundred years before the Christian 
era. ‘They were patriotic as well as ath- 
letic in character, and for generations 
were the one force that bound the war- 
ring States of Greece together. They 
fostered certain high ethical standards, 
though many of the practices maintained 
at them would shock the less elemental, 
more sophisticated modern world. With 
the decadence of Greece the games de- 
generated and were finally abolished. 
For fifteen hundred years they remained 
unobserved. In 1896, however, the 
games were revived by an International 
Committee. ‘They were held that year 
in Athens, in 1900 at Paris, and in 1904 
at St. Louis.. In the opening competi- 
tions this year the Americans have had 
distinguished success. 


In view of the widely pub- 
lished stories of deficits in 
orchestral organizations in 
many large cities, and of the determina- 
tion to discontinue some orchestras that 
have been in existence for many years 
because the great body of citizens refuse 
to support them and the few rich music- 
lovers have grown tired of making good 
the yearly loss, it is interesting to note 
that an enterprising Western organiza- 
tion, the St. Louis Choral-Symphony 
Society, has just closed its season, not 
only without a deficit, but with a small 
balance in the treasury. The Society 
has been entirely self-supporting during 
the season just past, relying solely upon 
its regular subscriptions and upon the 
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proceeds of the series of popular con- 
certs which were given on Sunday after- 
noons during the winter. It has no 
guarantors—no permanent fund ; in fact, 
nothing but its own unaided efforts to 
rely upon. The music given, whether at 
the regular subscription concerts or at 
the popular concerts, has been of a high 
order, embracing the best classic and 
modern symphonic compositions. Solo- 
ists of great reputation and ability have 
appeared, and the audiences have filled 
the house at every performance. The 
managers seem to have realized the fact 
that nothing succeeds in America per- 
manently that is not democratic, and that 
the Society’s future depended upon the 
plain, every-day people; so during the 
past season it departed from its tradition 
of twenty-six years’ history and relied no 
longer upon the support of the generous 
few, but went direct to the mass of music- 
lovers in St. Louis and appealed to them. 
The response was instantaneous and 
overflowing. The Society seems to em- 
body an excellent combination of good 
business management and musical apti- 
tude, and the results have been shown 
in a success that should be both an en- 
couragement and an example to other 
cities. 


iain The death of 
Knowles Paine last week ended a life 
which has been of very great value to 
America. He was the first man to estab- 
lish music as a regular course of study 
in an American college. When, in 
1862, he became instructor of music 
at Harvard, he had to face an enor- 
mous prejudice against music. Music 
was generally regarded in America as 
a diversion. Young ladies might be 
allowed to treat it as an accomplish- 
ment, but men were designed for sterner 
things. At last, however, in 1875, he 
succeeded in making music a regular 
department of Harvard University. 
He thus made Harvard the pioneer 
of regular university musical instruction 
in this country. As a teacher, Pro- 
fessor Paine’s most distinguished qual- 
ity was his thorough knowledge. He 
was a musician of high scholarship and 
unshakable ‘ideals. His pupils will re- 
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member his severe standards for musical 
composition, his extreme indulgence for 
the student, his whimsical eccentricities, 
his maive/é and likable egotism, his ab- 
sorption in his art, and his finely simple 
spirit and character. He was the teacher 
of many of the best-equipped composers 
and writers on music in America. Pro- 
fessor Paine was distinguished as a com- 
poser. The high standing of his works 
is admitted by responsible critics every- 
where. They included most of the recog- 
nized forms of music. Among them may 
be mentioned his “ Spring Symphony,” 
which is nowadays heard all too seldom ; 
his music for the “ Gédipus Tyrannus ” 
of Sophocles; his “‘Columbus March and 
Hymn,” composed for the exposition at 
Chicago in 1903 ; and a romantic opera, 
“ Azara,” which, though never publicly 
performed on the stage, has been heard 
in part in concert programmes and has 
been published. His music is dignified 
and individual. Unlike much modern 
music, it is never either merely pretty or 
merely interesting. Professor Paine was 
born in Portland, Maine, sixty-seven years 
ago. It was in that city that he received 
his first instruction in the art which later 
he did so much to advance. 


._ Electricity, which has 
The Telharmonium oretofore been chiefly 
a tool of industry, has now been made a 
worthy medium for the purest of the fine 
arts—music. The instrument through 
which electricity has thus acquired a 
new dignity is named the telharmonium. 
Its inventor is Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, who, 
with his two brothers, has been laboring 
for a decade to perfect it. In most 
musical instruments the sound is caused 
by the vibration of some material sub- 
stance—a string, as in a violin or piano, 
a reed, as in a clarionet or oboe, a col- 
umn cf air, as in a trombone or an organ 
diapason ; but in the telharmonium the 
sound is caused primarily by the vibra- 
tion of an electric current. The key- 
_ board of the instrument looks somewhat 
like that of an organ; the mechanism 
looks somewhat like the machinery of a 
big electric lighting and power plant ; 
and the part of the instrument which is 
visib! to the hearer looks somewhat like 
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the horn of a huge phonograph. And 
each of these three parts—the keyboard, 
the mechanism, and the transmitter— 
may be miles apart from one another. 
A skillful performer upon the telhar- 
monium can make it blare like a trumpet, 
snarl like a bassoon, warble like a flute, 
or sing like a violin. Four or five per- 
formers, playing in concert, will ulti- 
mately be able, it is believed, to produce 
an effect closely approaching that of a 
full orchestra; for each bank of keys 
is furnished with a set of stops somewhat 
like those of an organ, by means of which 
it can be made to produce tones almost 
if not quite identical with those of any 
family ofinstruments. At one keyboard 
one player can play the part of the 
strings ; at another a second player can 
reproduce the tones of the oboe family ; 
at another a third player can reproduce 
the tones of the brass; andsoon. And 
each player is able in an instant to modify 
or transform the quality of tone which he 
is producing. Ofcourse there are limita- 
tions in this power to imitate instruments. 
In the violin tone on the telharmonium 
there is nothing of resin and catgut ; in 
the tone of the French horn there is not 
the occasional break characteristic of 
that instrument. On the other hand, the 
quality of tone in the telharmonium is 
capable of infinite variation. Instru- 
mental effects are possible on it which 
have never before been heard. 


; The mechanism of the 
Its Construction |. instrument is a mar- 
vel of ingenuity. No adequate descrip- 
tion of it is possible without the use of 
the technical terms of electricity and 
acoustics. Yet the general principles 
upon which it is constructed are simple. 
When the string ofa violin, for example, 
sounds, it vibrates rapidly, and starts 
the air vibrating in turn. If the tone C 
is sounded, the string must vibrate its 
whole length 256 times a second. This 
means that little waves of air of a certain 
length are set in motion. But the string 
also vibrates in sections. These sectional 
vibrations set in motion ripples on the 
waves of air. So sensitive, however, are 
sound waves that these ripples, instead 
of appearing as ripples, show themselves 
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length, of the waves. It is the length of 
the air waves that determines the pitch 
of a musical tone; it is the shape of 
these waves that determines its Amdre 
or quality. The tone C sounded on a 
flute is of the same pitch with the tone 
C sounded on a violin; but the quality 
of tone is different because the number 
and strength of the ripples are different, 
and thus the shape of the waves pro- 
duced by the one is different from the 
shape of the waves produced by the 
other. What Dr. Cahill has done is to 
set up a series of cogged wheels fitted 
to armatures, and by means of these to 
make electric currents vibrate at exactly 
predetermined rates. By one wheel he 
produces a note of a certain pitch; by 
means of other smaller wheels he makes 
the ripples—or overtones, as they are 
called. He can make these ripples 
strong or weak; he can shut some out 
and let others in. He can thus make a 
note of any pitch or quality he desires. 
By conducting the currents through 
what he calls “ tone-mixers” he can 
make a single cogged wheel produce a 
note of a certain pitch by sending out 
waves of the required length and at the 
same time contribute ripples to other 
waves. ‘The vibrations of the electric 
currents themselves, however, are silent. 
It is only when they set in motion a 
metallic disc that they produce sound. 
These electric currents can be transmitted 
over wires to a great distance and toa 
large number of discs. They can thus 
produce music simultaneously in widely 
separated places. If a person has 
electric-wire connections with a telhar- 
monium, therefore, he can, by simply 
turning a button, hear the music which 
the performer or performers are playing. 
The sound is distinct and clear. It can 
be made audible to a large assemblage. 
Dr. Cahill and his brothers have been 
for years experimenting with tone-pro- 
duction. It seems as if at last they had 
constructed an instrument which can not 
only imitate other instruments and com- 
binations of instruments, but also pro- 
duce a distinctive quality of music. At 
present the instrument is in Dr, Cahill’s 
laboratory at Holyoke, Massachusetts ; 
but within a few. months it is to be 
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exhibited in New York City, where it 
will certainly attract attention. 


Most of last week was con- 
sumed in the proceedings 
of the ecclesiastical court 
convened at Batavia, New York, for the 
trial of Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, charged 
with violating his ordination vows by 
public utterances contradictory to the 
doctrines of the Church. The virgin 
birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus were the points on which his trial 
turned. A week before the trial a 
strongly signed petition for its postpone- 
ment till after the annual meeting of the 
Diocesan Council in May was presented 
to Bishop Walker. The petition showed 
that the court was constituted of Dr. 
Crapsey’s accusers, contrary to the in- 
tent of the canons of the diocese, and 
that its decision would be subject to re- 
view by the Bishop who had nominated 
the majority of the court. Without re- 
gard to the merits of the case, the peti- 
tioners grounded their request on the 
necessity of such fairness as would dis- 
arm injurious criticism. The trial pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless. That Dr. Crapsey 
had made the statements charged was 
admitted. His defense was an effort to 
justify them. In his written statement 
he repeated the Apostles’ Creed entire, 
and affirmed his sincere belief of it in 
every particular, stating the peculiar. 
interpretations which he put upon the 
clauses he was charged with denying. 
Thus he made it plain that what he de- 
nied was not the words of the Creed, 
but their literal meaning. He was ably 
defended by his counsel, Congress- 
man James B. Perkins and Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard. On the other side were 
Mr. John Lord O’Brien, -of Buffalo, 
and Judge Stiness, of Rhode -Island. 
Two clergymen also were allowed to 
address the court, the Rev. F. }. Hall, 
of Chicago, for the prosecution, and 
Dr. Elwood Worcester, of Boston,. for 
the defense. A larger number would 
have spoken if permitted. The prosecu- 
tion refused to discuss Dr. Crapsey’s 
interpretations of the Creed, somewhat 
like Luther in his famous dispute with 
Zwingli, when he chalked on the table 
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Foc est meum corpus, and demanded an- 
swer, yes or no. The Creed was held 
to be denied if not literally affirmed. 
The five clergymen constituting the court 
have now to render their verdict by May 
15. From it there is no appeal. But 
whatever it be, it is authoritative only 
within the diocese of Western New York. 
Editorial comment on this prosecution, 
which, as our readers will recall, an 
investigating committee had advised 
against, appears in another column. 
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Being, as in the days of Boc- 
caccio, “not a little proud of 
the privilege of guarding so 
great a treasure as the bones of him 
whose works fill with admiration the 
entire world,” the city of Ravenna is 
about to erect a worthy monument in 
memor” of Dante. This memorial is not 
to be of stone or marble like the sarcopha- 
gus which contains the poet’s remains, 
over which bends a dome embellished 
with medallions of Dante’s patrons ; it is 
to be a monument of learning, not only to 
glorify the great poet, but quite as much 
to assist those who wish to study his 
works and the thought which nearly six 
centuries have devoted to them. The 
municipality of Ravenna, guarding Dan- 
te’s grave, has now decreed the institu- 
tion of a Dante Museum by agreeing to 
purchase one of the richest and most 
complete Dante libraries that has ever 
been gathered together. This collec- 
tion was begun by the Dante scholar 
Leonetti, of Udine, and completed by 
Commendatore Olschky, of Florence. In 
attestation of its importance such well- 
known Dante students as Signori Bacci, 
Biagi, and Del Lungo have united in a 
published statement as to the high qual- 
ity of the works, the bibliographic inter- 
est of many of them—particularly of 
certain fifteenth-century copies of the 
“Divine Comedy”—and the _ great 
wealth of general studies, commentaries, 
and translations. ‘The Ravenna munici- 
pality, however, is poor. Subscriptions 
therefore are solicited; they should be 
forthcoming from Dante lovers every- 
where, and should be addressed to 
Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini, Senator, 
Ravenna, Italy. 


A Dante 
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Many States have 
attempted to legis- 
late for the protec- 
tion of women and children engaged in 
industrial occupations, but they have 
been groping in the dark to a consider- 
able extent because of the lack of com- 
prehensive knowledge of actual condi- 
tions and of the real nature of the evils 
to be corrected. In view of this situation 
it is proposed that Congress direct the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
“to investigate and report on the indus- 
trial, social, moral, educational, and 
physical condition of woman and child 
workers in the United States wherever 
employed, with special reference to their — 
age, hours of labor, term of employment, 
health, illiteracy, sanitary and other con- 
ditions surrounding their occupation, and 
the means employed for the protection 
of their health, person, and morals.” 
‘;ne proposition has the approval of the 
President, and a bill on the subject is 
now pending in Congress. According 
to the Twelfth Census, the number cf 
women and children engaged in gai i 
occupations in the United Statesin 
was 5,319,336. Of this number, 2,095,- 
449 were engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service, leaving 3,223,877 1. agri- 
culture, professional service, trade and 
transportation, and in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. Women were found 
in all but eight of the 303 kinds of em- 
ployment scheduled by the census. The 
number of children from ten to fifteen 
years of age engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions at the time of the last census was 
1,750,178. Of this number, 1,264,411 
were males and 485,767 were females. 
The census gives the information that 
the rate of increase in the number of 
women wage-earners from 1890 to 1900 
was greater than the increase of the 
female population. It is the duty of the 
individual States to legislate upon the 
problems presented by the great increase 
in the number of woman and child 
workers, but Congress can do a great 
deal to promote enlightened legislation 
on the part of the States by authorizing 
the comprehensive investigation which 
will do so much to illuminate the whole 
subject, and for the District of Columbia 
it may legislate directly. 
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The Living Church 


The trial of Dr. Crapsey for heresy 
in the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York, of which a report is 
given elsewhere, is of unusual interest. 
Such trials have been few in the com- 
munion to which Dr. Crapsey belongs, 
and nothing will be decided by this trial 
except the attitude of the Bishop of West- 
ern New York and of the clergymen 
who constituted the court. Their action 
will not be binding on the Episcopal 
Church, the great strength of which lies 
in the fact that it rests on a few facts 
and not on a philosophy of those facts. 
It is for this reason, among others, that 
the Episcopal Church has made such 
progress in this country during the last 
twe decades; and if its leaders are wise 
they will guard the freedom oi thought 
in the Church, not only as an invaluable 
possession, but as an attitude which ap- 
peals more and more strongly to rational 
religious men. 

They-must be slow to read the signs 
of the times who do not see that the 
Church of Christ is rapidly moving away 
from the conception of a society of 
men brought together on a basis of 
philosophical statement; that it moves 
steadily toward the conception of that 
Church as a divine organization, a living 
company, bearing unbroken testimony, 
generation after generation, to a few 
great historical facts, to the life, the death, 
and the resurrection of a great historical 
person. Christianity is not a body of 
doctrine, a system of philosophy, an 
ecclesiastical order; it is, the body of 
Christ, the constantly renewed form in 
which his spirit lives and reveals itself. 
It may take on various ecclesiastical 
forms, it may frame various creeds, but 
neither in form nor creed is to be found 
the secret of its strength, its power, its life. 
The people of the United States constitute 
a nation; a living organization of men 
and women changing from generation to 
generation, but always remaining an 
unbroken fellowship. That nation has 
a constitution and a body of laws which 
interpret its spirit, define its political 
ideals, and prescribe its methods of ac- 
tion. Butthe nation does not live in its 
constitution nor in its laws. However 
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important these may be, they change from 
time to time. They are the possession 
of a great marching host who move for- 
ward from decade to decade into new 
territories of experience, taking on new 
responsibilities. What is vig and inde- 
structible is the unbroker™ life of the 
people, their fundamental ideals, their 
shaping spirit. They change their con- 
stitution from time to time, they are con- 
stantly modifying their laws, their courts 
are interpreting both constitution and 
laws from fresh points of view and apply- 
ing them in new ways; but through all 
these changes the living nation, through 
its vast organic life expressed in politics, 
education, art, literature, agriculture, 
manufactures, remains loyal to its under- 
lying conception of individual freedom, 
responsibility, and order. The Church 
of Christ -has tts creeds, its forms, its 
methods of administration and of govern- 
ment, and these are of high importance ; 
but they are not the Church. The 
Church is the unbroken and living fellow- 
ship of those who believe in Christ, wit- 
nessing in unbroken succession from the 
time of the Apostles the truth he came to 
declare, the life he led, the death he died. 

Those who are demanding an infalli- 
ble authority and a final statement of 
faith, complete in its expression, mathe- 
matically exact in definition, to be ac- 
cepted by all men of all times and races in 
precisely the same sense, are demanding 
a complete and finished world, a society 
in its final forms, a race that has come 
to the end of its life, touched all points 
of experience, sounded all depths, climbed 
all heights, and reached the goal. This 
is not the divine idea.of the world. The 
very nature of men makes this rigid 
and literal definiteness impossible. There 
is no such certainty, and there ought 
to be no such certainty. The divinest 
thing about life is its capacity for growth. 
The universe is not dead matter, as 
many of our ancestors thought; it is 
living force, constantly changing its form. 
The human race is only in the early 
stages of its great life; it has other 
experiences to meet, other developments 
to pass through, higher stages of exist- 
ence to enter upon. It is still far from 
the ultimate goal of truth. The eternal 
and unchangeable things which it pos- 
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sesses are its faith ina God of righteous- 
ness, intelligence, love, and power; in 
the revelation of God’s nature in the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ; in his life, 
death, and resurrection, and in a divine 
purpose running through and shaping 
the whole order of events. 

What the nature of God is for pur- 
poses of accurate definition no man 
knows and no church has ever known. 
The authority of Christ as expressed in 
terms of his personality no man has ever 
defined, nor has any church. The man- 
ner of his resurrection no man knows, 
nor does any church. What the Church 
knows are the facts; the complete and 
final definition of those facts is quite 
beyond its present reach, as it ought 
to be. That is for the clear light of His 
presence, not for this intermediate period 
when the race is sitting on the benches 
of the great school learning the rudi- 
mentary lessons of the spiritual life. 

The Church of the future, whatever it 
may call itself, will be based on a few 
fundamental facts, and must be broad 
enough to make room for men who 
hold all possible interpretations of those 
facts and who desire to worship the Infi- 
nite along all natural lines, whether of 
intellect, of emotion, or of beauty. The 
United States is founded on certain 
definite principles, but it is broad enough 
to include the most radical Democrat, 
the most radical Republican, the most 
radical Prohibitionist, the most radical 
Socialist. 

This conception of the Church makes 
heresy trials impossible. Whether Dr. 
Crapsey has a right to remain a preacher 
in the Church and hold the doctrines 
with which he is accredited, The Outlook 
does not attempt to decide. That is a 
matter which rests with Dr. Crapsey’s 
conscience and with the congregation to 
whom he ministers. Ofhis purity of life, 
his profound earnestness, the great inter- 
est attaching to his services, there seems 
to be no question. It is quite possible 
that he is one of those men who lack the 
balance, sense of reality, and restraint 
which ought to be in every pulpit; but 
these matters are incidental to the great 
question of the manner in which a so- 
called heretic shall be treated. Heresy 
trials have always brought to the front 
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the most offensive and unchristian ele- 
ments in the Church. There is no au- 
thority for them in the New Testament ; 
they are antagonistic to the whole body 
of Christ’s utterances, as they are to his 
spirit; they have never settled any 
question; they have always disseminated 
error instead of exterminating it. They 
belong to a low type of religious life and 
to a provincial conception of the Chris- 
tian Church. That Church ought to be 


_large enough to keep the heretics on the 


inside. The men who differ from it on 
certain points, but who are eager to see 
its work forwarded, ought to remain 
within its fold even if they take them- 
selves, as they sometimes do, out of its 
places of teaching. The critical study 
of the Christian religion in all forms, 
however radicai, ought to be carried on 
within and not without the Church. 
The Church has never lost by welcom- 
ing truth from every quarter; it has 
always lost disastrously when, in a spirit 
of timidity, it has opposed the coming of 
new truth into the world. The divine 
method of overcoming error is by the 
substitution of truth, not by the introduc- 
tion of the policeman. The Church 
cannot afford to be narrower than the 
Nation ; it cannot, in an age of freedom, 
represent the spirit and methods of an 
age of repression. 

What the Church needs and what it 
presently will have in dealing with the 
men whom it once cast out for difference 
of opinion is the spirit of infinite love. 
The more a man errs, the more tenacious- 
ly ought the Church to hold to him; the 
farther he goes astray, the more devot- 
edly ought it to stretch out its hands to 
him. No man, under any circumstances, 
ought to be driven out of the Church. 
The Church is not for saints; if it were, 
it would constitute but a handful of men 
and women. It is for sinners, and sin- 
ners it has had in abundance in every 
age among its popes, archbishops, priests, 
and ministers of every communion. 
Measured by the highest standards of 
character, they have all needed the 
divine mercy and tenderness ; and it is 
in the spirit of the Christ, who hated 
iniquity but who sought the sinner with 
tireless and self-sacrificing devotion and 
died for men in intellectual and moral 
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error, that it has held its doors open to 


its erring children. The Church will 
never rise to its opportunity, never 
reveal itself to the world, never express 
the spirit of its Master, until it places the 
trial for heresy with the duel, the gage 
of battle, and the thumb-screw in the 
museums of the past. Fearlessness, love, 
tenderness, and infinite patience are its 
instruments; not courts and trials and 
legal arguments. 


The Control of Immi- 


gration 


Good character, health, thrift, and 
intelligence are more to be desired than 
any otherimports. ‘The man who brings 
these qualities with him into this land is 
more to be welcomed than the man who 
brings gold. Of bad character, disease, 
shiftlessness, and stupidity we already 
have enough in America; and the man 
who, arriving in an American port from 
a foreign land, brings these qualities 
with him is not welcome; he ought to 
be excluded. The problem of regulating 
immigration is the problem of separating 
those incoming aliens who have the 
qualities we want from those who have 
the qualities we do not want. The im- 
migrant’s material possessions we can 
measure ; but those possessions of his 
which have most significance to us we 
can only estimate. ‘The best we can do 
is to select certain tests and declare that 
those who stand these tests we shall 
take the risk of accepting on the prob- 
ability that they have the qualities we 
want—and all the others we shall reject. 

This is in practice what we attempt to 
do. A person with a criminal record 
we reject as failing in the test for good 
character ; a person with any one of a 
specified list of diseases or disabilities 
we reject as failing in the test for good 
health; a person who cannot indicate 
some means by which he will be self- 
supporting is rejected as failing in the 
test for thrift; and a person who in 
specified ways shows that he is mentally 
incompetent is rejected as failing in the 
test for intelligence. 

In spite of these tests, the depraved, 
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the diseased, the shiftless, and the stupid 
continue to enter the United States. 
There are two methods of remedy. One 
is that of making the tests more strin- 
gent; the other is by improving the 
machinery by which the tests are applied. 
The Outlook believes that both methods 
should be used. ° 

The method of stiffening the regula- 
tions is adopted by two bills now before 
Congress. By them thrift and intelli- 
gence are more strictly tested. The 
head tax is raised from two to five dol- 
lars; and every immigrant is requiredto . 
show that he possesses a certain amount 
of money—the amount graded by sex, 
age, and family responsibility. Each 
immigrant of a certain age or over is 
required to show that he can read some 
language. It cannot be disputed that 
these tests for thrift and intelligence are 
far from accurate ; but tests of this sort, 
though absolutely necessary, are at best 
only approximate. 

The second method, that of improving 
the machinery of examination, The 
Outlook regards as still more important. 
It is of littlke advantage to increase the 
number of tests if the machinery is inad- 
equate for the tests required at present. 
And that machinery will remain inade- 
quate as long as it is practically confined 
to the limits of one port where the immi- 
grants are concentrated as at the small 
end of a funnel. In another column 
Mr. Ogg points out the necessity for 
making the examination before the vari- 
ous immigrant processions are united in 
one enormous mass. Examination at 
the ports of embarkation is advocated 
by the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration. Upon this will, we believe, 
wait almost all other reforms. The dis- 
tribution of immigrants (to encourage 
which one bill now before Congress 
would establish a bureau of information), 
the holding of steamship companies to 
stricter account, the establishment of 
clearer understanding with foreign coun- 
tries on a subject which, in the form of 
emigration, is in many cases quite as 
important to them as to us, and the 
more efficient discrimination between the 
desirable and the undesirable, will all be 
promoted by examination abroad. 

The United States wants the right 
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kind of immigrants; but the United 
States ought not to let the steamship 
companies and the padrones decide what 
kind is the right kind. Ifthe Nation, 
rather than commercial organizations, is 
to determine the quality of immigration, 
and therefore its own future character, it 
must first renovate its immigration ma- 
chinery and then apply it more strin- 
gently. 


Mr. James and Eng- 
lish Speech 


The movement to discard useless let- 
ters from English words and to reform 
the dissolute and irresponsible spelling 
of a highly respectable language deserves 
cordial support and is certain to make 
its way ; but it looks now as if the friends 
of English, putting aside for the time 
minor reforms, would be compelled to 
rally to the support of the language 
itself. ‘The mother tongue is threatened 
with a paralysis of its normal functions ; 
it is passing out of the possession of the 
“great middle class” who use it asa 
means of communicating their common- 
place thoughts and experiences, and fall- 
ing into the hands of experts, who are 
making it an esoteric dialect for the use 
of a smali body of initiates. The loss of 
a language is a serious business ; and in 
this case it is peculiarly serious because 


English is in such general use in all parts ° 


ofthe world. If tothis loss is added the 
necessity of learning another form of 
human speech, the magnitude of the in- 
jury done to English-speaking peoples by 
these ruthless fanatics}.to whom nothing 
is sacred until it becomes unintelligible, 
is apparent. 

It has been said that if the Romans 
had Lz:n compelled to learn their own 
language, they would never have had 
time to conquer the world; and a witty 
Englishman declared that the highest 
success of the teaching of Greek and 
Latin in the public schools of England 
was to convince the boys that there are 
such languages. The backs of modern 
boys and girls already bend under the 


loads of knowledge which they are com-’ 


pelled to carry by the demands of college 
entrance examinations, and these bur- 
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dens are likely to increase rather than 
diminish. The East and the West are 
coming into intimate relations, and the 
time is not distant when the groaning 
boy and sighing girl will sit up at night 
over Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic 
grammars. ‘The facility of the Russians 
as linguists is popularly explained by the © 
fact that their own language is so diffi- 
cult that all other languages are easy to 
them ; and it may occur to the school- 
masters of the future that the best dis- 
cipline for the youth who are to learn all 
the modern languages will be a prelimi- 
nary course in Russian by way of general 
preparation. 

At this critical moment in linguistic 
development comes Mr. Henry James, 
fresh from prolonged.contact with the 
sources of Culture, and proposes to sub- 
stitute for our mother tongue a kind of 
speech which can be described only by 
itself. It has often been said that art 
is never a matter of material but always 
a matter of manner; and Mr. Henry 
James has demonstrated the truth of this 
general principle beyond all question- 
ing. Here, by way of illustration, are 
some recent remarks of his in the “ North 
American Review” on the subject of 
American teeth : 

I remember to have heard it remarked by 
a French friend, of a young woman who had 
returned to her native land after some years 
of domestic service in America, that she 
had acquired there, with other advantages, /e 
sourtre gemma and the “ Californian ” 
smile, indeed, expressed, more or less copi- 
ously, in undissimulated cubes of the precious 
metal, plays between lips that render scant 
other tribute to civilization. The greater 
interest, in this connection, however, is that 
impression of the state and appearance of the 
teeth viewed among the “refined” as su- 
premely important, which the restored ab- 
sentee, long surrounded elsewhere with the 
strangest cynicisms of indifference on this 
article, makes the subject of one of his ve 
first notes. Every one, in “ society,” has rae 
handsome, pretty, has above all cherishe and 
tended, teeth; so that the offered spectacle, 
frequent in other societies, of strange irregu- 
larities, protrusions, deficiencies, fangs and 
tusks and cavities, is quite refreshingly and 
consolingly absent. The consequences of 
care and forethought, from an early agé, thus 
write themselves on the facial page distinctly 
and happily, and it is not too much to say 
that the total show is, among American as- 
pects, cumulatively charming. One sees it 
sometimes balance, for charm, against a 
greater number of other felicitous items, in 
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that totality, than one would quite know 
where to begin naming. 

Railroads are difficult to regulate; even 
President Roosevelt’s prodigious vitality 
has been taxed to the utmost by the 
endeavor to secure a system of rates 
which the public can understand. In 
the very crisis of the discussion of this 
perplexing question, and while the 
Titans of the Sénate are hurling Pelions 
and Ossas at one another with reckless 
disregard of consequences, Mr. James 
has seen fit to make a few remarks on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, so subtle as 
to disconcert and perplex even those 
statesmen who have arrived at greatness 
by a use of language always suggestive 
of the presence of thought but never 
actually disclosing it. Accustomed as 
they are to saying what they do not 
mean and meaning what they do not say, 
we venture the prediction that they will 
find their match in Mr. James in these 
remarkable words from the “ North 
American Review :” 

I had occasion repeatedly to find the 
Pennsylvania Railroad a beguiling and pre- 
disposing influence—in relation to various 
objectives; and, indeed, I quite lost myself 
in the singularity of this effect, which existed 
for me certainly only in that connection, 
touching me with a strange and most agree- 
able sense that the great line in question, an 
institution with a style and a//ure of its own, 
is not, even the world over, as other railroads 
are. It absolutely, with a little frequenta- 
tion, affected me as better and higher than 
its office or function, and almost as supply- 
ing one with a mode of life intrinsically 
superior. 

Not many months ago Mr. James was 
uttering words of wisdom to the graduat- 
ing class at one of the foremost colleges 
for women concerning the slovenly and 
vulgar use of English in this country. 
There was, unfortunately, too much 
ground for his severe criticism of Eng- 
lish as it is spoken by many Americans. 
But what shall be said of English as it 
written by this American? Itcan hardly 
be true that the author of “ The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim” and those other charming 
tales which beguiled our youth and made 
us sure that another master of the art of 
writing had appeared has become, as an 
eminent man of letters has recently said, 
“the worst writer of English, living or: 
dead.” It is more charitable to assume 
that Mr. James, who loves the exclusive, 
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the recondite, the esoteric, the secondary 
meaning of things, is bent on converting 
our dear familiar English into a learned 
dialect ; changing its ancient poetry into 
modern psychological prose and denud- 
ing it of art in the interest of “ pure 
scholarship.” Has Mr. James considered 
the possible influence of his example on 
the unlearned! If not, let him reflect 
on the full significance of this reproduc- 
tion of his latest style by an unlettered 
reporter in a Western newspaper : 


TOLD ALL IN ONE SENTENCE 


Doll Faulkner was the victim of quite a 
serious accident yesterday evening, while 
riding a bicycle out to his brother Tom’s 
home in the southeast part of the city, asa 
result of the breaking of the frame near the 
front wheel, pitching “Doll headlong to the 
ground, striking upon his face, which was 
cut and bruised in a most frightful manner, 
chief of which was a terrible gash clear 
across his forehead, while the nose, mouth, 
and chin were badly cut. 


The Situation in France 


The reports of impending revolution 
which have been coming from Europe 
during the past two weeks have borne 
evidence of sensational origin. The 
world is still in the habit of thinking 
of Paris as a volcano and of expect- 
ing explosions at short intervals; it 
does not make sufficient allowance for 
a generation of training in self-govern- 
ment. After many vicissitudes and a 
tragic history, France has now been in 
school for thirty-five years, and the re- 
sults of its training have been manifest 
in the steadiness with which the country 
has gone through crises which in the old 
days would have let loose torrents of 
eloquence and uncontrolled passion. 
More than once in the last decade the 
French people have met grave crises 
with a restraint and calmness which 
have been the very best evidence that 
the country as a whole is rapidly fitting 
itself into republican forms of govern- 
ment, and that the people and their 
political institutions are daily becoming 
more vitally related. 

The present troubles, which are indus- 
trial in their origin, or at least in their 
occasion, began in the north of France, 
where forty thousand miners are now 
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striking. If reports are to be trusted, 
the mines have enjoyed great prosperity ; 
so great that the workmen ought to have 
shared in that prosperity by an increase 
of wages several years ago. Their de- 
mands were not met in a conciliatory 
or fair-minded way; and at the moment 
when discontent began to pass into bit- 
terness, there came the terrible disaster 
at Courriéres, reported in these columns. 
The extraordinary indifference shown by 
the mine-owners in their attempts to ex- 
tricate the imprisoned miners stirred 
discontent into fury. Later investiga- 
tions brought out the fact that in some 
of the mines ordinary appliances for 
safety were not provided, and that the 
operators in a time of great prosperity 
had been criminally neglectful of the 
safety of theiremployees. This disaster 
gave a dramatic aspect to the situation 
and made it possible for demagogues 
and agitators from Paris to lead the 
miners on in acts of lawlessness. 

The accession of M. Clemenceau to 
the Cabinet as Minister of the Interior 
had given the working classes through- 
out France the feeling that affairs were 
very much in their own hands; for the 
new Minister has long been a leader of 
the Radical section. Born in Vendée in 
1841, educated at Nantes, after a resi- 
dence of several years in Paris M. Cle- 
menceau came to this country, lived here 
for four years, returned to Paris, was 
elected Mayor of Montmartre, one of the 
most radicat divisions of Paris, when 
the Republic was proclaimed, after- 
wards to the National Assembly, and 
entered the Chamber of Deputies in 
1876. As Mayor, Deputy, and editor of 
“T,’ Aurore,” a Radical journal, M. Cle- 
menceau had long been regarded as one 
of the foremost exponents of extreme 
Radicalism, and as a leader among the 
workingmen. He made an endeavor, 
by personal intervention, to settle the 
ditferences between the operators and 
the miners, visiting the mining section 
and trying to persuade the strikers to 
accept the conditions offered them and 
return to work. ‘The miners, infuriated 
by what they believed to have been gross 
disregard of their safety and culpable 
indifference to the fate of the’men en- 
tombed in the mine at Courritres, were 
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ripe for mischief, and agitators who 
came from Paris were quick to see the 
opportunity of changing a strike into 
an insurrection. ‘Then began a series 
of outrages upon persons and property ; 
and, if reports are to be trusted, forty 
thousand men were practically in arms 
against the Government. ‘Troops were 
promptly sent to the scene of disorder, 
first in small, then in larger, numbers. 
They were ordered on no account to 
use their arms, but passively to defend 
public buildings and mines, and to 
endeavor by their presence to overawe 
the miners. The latter understood the 
situation, and acts of violence were 
redoubled in number and fierceness. 
Public buildings, railway and telegraph 
lines, and mining property of all sorts 
were destroyed, and the looting of shops 
and burning of houses began. The 
troops were attacked in the street and 
were not allowed to defend themselves. 
Three thousand rioters made anattack on 
the town of Haveluy in order to release 
certain prisoners who had been taken by 
the troops. An attempt was made by 
light cavalry to check their attack, but 
the cavalry were overwhelmed with show- 
ers of stones, several were unhorsed, and 
the crowd entered the village trium- 
phantly, singing “ Insurgé,” a song which 
has recently become popular among the 
revolutionists. ‘The houses occupied by 
men who were still working were wrecked, 
defensive barricades were thrown up in 
the streets, and when two additional 
squadrons: of cuirassiers arrived they 
were received with showers of bricks and 
broken bottles, while they sat passively 
on their horses, unable to deploy in the 
narrow street. ‘The fight lasted an hour. 
Again and again the soldiers charged in 
vain, and the troops were finally forced 
to retire amid the shouts of the victorious 
insurgents. This outbreak of disorder 
in the north, met with vacillation and 
weakness by the Government, encour- 
aged strikes iv other parts of the country, 
and more disorder is reported at Brest, 
Toulon, and other seaports. ‘There has 
been an attempt on the part of the lead- 
ers of the Confederation of Labor to 
organize a universal strike, to begin in 
Paris on Wednesday of this week. M. 
Clemenceau, who has been sharply criti- 
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cised for lack of decision in dealing with 
these serious disorders, has lost influence 
with his own section, while many con- 
servative Republicans have feared that 
his parleying with violence and disorder 
would lead to the shedding of blood on 
a large scale. : 

During the last week the Govern- 
ment has taken the offensive in dealing 
with the crisis. In Paris a small army 
has been concentrated, and elaborate 
plans made for the location of troops at 
the points of greatest danger to overawe 
the mobs and to make any serious out- 
break impossible. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that a general election will begin on 
Sunday next, and the Government has 
shown great unwillingness to bring on a 
crisis on the very eve of an election. 
If there were a leader about whom all 
the disaffected elements could rally, the 
dangers of a coup d’état and an over- 
throw of the Republic might be seri- 
ous; for to a very considerable num- 
ber of men in Paris and in the provinces 
who are ready at all times to overthrow 
the existing order, and the very much 
larger group of workingmen who are 
excited and to a certain extent infuri- 
ated by recent occurrences, must be 
added the adherents of the Bonapartist 
cause and of the Loyalist cause, and a 
very considerable body of religious peo- 
ple whose profoundest convictions have 
been gravely disturbed, not so much by 
the separation of State from Church as 
by the drastic manner in which that 
separation has been carried out. There 
undoubtedly exist at the moment ele- 
ments of disaffection with the Govern- 
ment, but thére is no man on the scene 
capable of organizing these elements 
and of combining them together into one 
vigorous and effective movement. M. 
Clemenceau might have been such a 
leader, but, for the first time after many 
years of vigorous and often bitter oppo- 
sition, he is committed to the present po- 
litical order. The proletariat would like 
a revolution; it is always in favor of 
destroying the existing order; the Bo- 
napartists and Loyalists would welcome 
any change as affording a possibility of 
establishing either the Empire or the 
Monarchy; but the great mass of the 


working people are not radicals in the 
destructive sense; they are republicans 
at heart, and it is difficult to believe that 
they will be short-sighted enough to en- 
deavor to pull down institutions which 
are more and more representative of their 
spirit and their political ideals. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has had his share of 
unusual experiences, but the one which 
came to him in the early morning hours 
of the 18th of April was absolutely novel. 
The time was fourteen minutes and 
forty-eight seconds after five (this is 
hearsay, as the Spectator did not meet 
the experience watch in hand); the place 
was Oakland, California, largest and 
most thriving of all of San Francisco’s 
suburbs. 


To awake from a pleasant dream into 
a swaying, roaring world gives one a 
complete sensation of utter helplessness. 
A man’s first thought in danger, if his 
family are in it too, is usually how to 
save his wife and children. Here, as 
soon as one realized that an earthquake 
had come, there was absolutely nothing 
to do. The chandelier would surely fall 
(the Spectator remembers remarking, 
“Cover up your head”); would the 
ceiling come too, and the roof? And 
how about the side walls? There was 
the sensation of a mighty wind blowing 
against the house in every direction, a 
noise of rattling panes, falling chimneys, 
creaking furniture, pictures slamming 
back against the wall. Some of the 
young men of the family who had risen 
early and gone out shooting said that 
the hills moved about, the trees bowed 
down as if a great wind was passing over 
them, and then rose up and shook like 
feather dusters. There was a rumble 
which made the young men think that a 
dynamite explosion had occurred near by. 


And it kept up so! The duration of 
the shock was about as long as it would 
take to count six slowly. The Spec- 
tator, being of an optimistic nature, felt 
as each second passed that things would 
improve ; but the tendency seemed quite 
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the other way. The motion and the 
tumult increased as the moments went 
by. It was over at last, and the house- 
hold gathered itself together to take 
account of stock. . Upstairs but little 
damage was done—a few vases and 
knickknacks broken; downstairs a heavy 
marble clock lay smashed on the hearth, 
nearly every vase was in pieces on the 
floor, and the china-closet was a sad 
sight. One chimney had crashed through 
the roof and was lying in the attic, and 
two others were on the ground. Two 
persons had barely escaped with their 
lives from under a falling bookcase. A 
doctor was needed, and as the telephone 
had been put out of commission, the 
Spectator went after him. 

In the street on every hand were 
frightened people coming out of their 
houses. The tower of a church near by 
was lying across the road. A house that 
had stood on a fragile foundation of 
light beams had dropped eight feet, with 
all the people in it and nobody hurt. 
Not a chimney could be seen on any 
roof—only a pile of broken brick on the 
lawn or across the sidewalk. As the 
Spectator approached the business dis- 
trict, the damage grew. ‘There was a 
crowd arounda flimsy structure which had 
been a cheap theater ; in it five people 
had been crushed to death as they slept. 

One became quite accustomed to 
shocks as the day went by. The scien- 
tists report a number of them, but the 
Spectator noted only four, and he is not 
sure that some of these were not the 
result of dynamiting buildings in San 
Francisco. Whatever the cause, the effect 
was disquieting, not because the shocks 
were serious, but because one never knew 
whether they were going to increase or 
decrease. The optimism of the early 
morning had received a setback. A very 
little more of that first big shock and 
most of the walls of Oakland would have 
fallen, as they fell at San José and Santa 
Rosa. A few nights before the Spectator 
had slept in a hotel at Santa Rosa where 
the walls were of some fancifully stamped 
tin tacked to light beams. One can 
imagine what happened when the earth- 
quake came, 
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The experiences of many of those who 
passed through the awful fire which raged 
for two days across the bay have been 
read from end to end of the country. 
Although no passengers were carried 
over to San Francisco by the ferries, a 
steam launch took a few of us across on 
the day after the earthquake. Land- 
ing in the lower part of the city, which 
the fire had swept through the day 
before, one was reminded of Pompeii. 
It was a city of the dead. No guards 
were there, and sometimes no people 
were met for several blocks. It was 
difficult to find one’s way about, for 
buildings which had been landmarks 
were completely obliterated. Up yonder 
street that smoking ruin with its twisted 
columns had been a well-appointed club 
where on Monday a touch of the bell 
had brought a man in livery to take the 
Spectator’s order. That tall granite 
shell, gutted now, but still standing 
plumb in its skeleton outline, was the 
“Call” building, in whose restaurant on 
the top floor the Spectator had lunched 
the day before the earthquake and looked 
out on the fair city lying in the brilliant 
sunshine, encircled by green hills. Pros- 
perity and growth were apparent on every 
hand. ‘The steel skeleton of an annex to 
the St. Francis Hotel was level with the 
roof. The beautiful marble Fairmount 
gleamed white on the brow of the hill. 
The greatest opera season San Francisco 
had ever known was just beginning ; 
more than $100,000 worth of tickets had 
been sold in advance. The night before 
Caruso had sung to a crowded house— 
the night after he slept in Golden Gate 
Park, driven forth from his hotel by the 
advancing fire, and the chorus camped 
out in Oakland. 

The present generation of people on 
the Pacific Coast had forgotten about 
earthquakes. ‘They had relegated them 
to the days of stage-coaches and the old 
Missions. But Mother Earth has a way 
of continuing her customs regardless of 
the atoms which build their tiny tower- 
ing nests upon her surface. San Fran- 
cisco will rise again and will be a city 
of beauty—which she was not before the 
fire—but the builders will keep the pos- 
sibility of earthquakes more in mind. 
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The Commission’s White 


Workers 


OR six weeks I have been living 
HK with our workers on the Isthmus. 
By a striking contrast in human 
nature, some first impressions of them 
are indelibly permanent. You see the 
Panamanians idling out of windows and 
in the shade of doorways watching our 
driving work. They are thin, slow-mov- 
ing, impassive, often solemn, There is 
no glow in the dead yellows and browns 
of their flesh. But when you look at 
our engineers, mechanics, and foremen, 
you see full-blooded health shining in 
their faces. ‘They are boisterous, hard- 
working, ingenious, quick to lay hold of 
a pick or drive a spike, to show how it 
should be done. Their good humor is 
almost unfailing, but it never enfeebles 
the sharp word of command, as the dull 
Jamaicans have learned. 

They are all Americans, but they are 
not ordinary Americans. In their fever- 
ish energy they are too masterful, too 
restless, too fond of adventure, too willing 
to take the adventurer’s chances to make 
money. At first they seemed too much 
like Mr. Choate’s Elizabethan English- 
man, who had some modern Yankee im- 
provements, to be good canal-builders. 
They seemed to be all inveterate rolling 
stones, for never, except in the officers’ 
mess on a war-ship, had I met so many 
men together who had jogged so widely 
over the world. But I soon learned that 
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the day of the good-for-nothing tropical 
tramp had nearly passed, and that the 
blustering, restless energy which I had 
noted was of such a temper that it could 
be profitably harnessed to the hard work 
of the Carial, and prove the very motive 
power we need. It was such men, as an 
engineer from the Mississippi Bottoms 
said to me—restless men and “ cranks,” 
roving pioneers, inventors, and Puri- 
tans—who had built up our country, 

I seemed to be forever in a hive of 
work, and I was curious to know if 
somewhere there were to be found no 
political drones. I had heard in Wash- 
ington that nearly eight hundred circular- 
letters of information were despatched 
weekly to inquirers about the service on 
the Isthmus. In all this competition 
for places it seemed as if political influ- 
ence must often be unfairly used. But 
I could learn of none, though I asked 
many Senators and Representatives, 
both friends and accusers of the Com- 
mission, “ Political Hands Off!” ap- 
peared to be the general policy in Canal 
matters. I had the liberty of examining 
the files of applicants, and saw that 
many of them had political backing. 
This advantaged a man as a reference 
would, the appointment clerk said, and 
occasionally, but rarely—he was positive 
about this—gave precedence in order 
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my questioning was the discovery that a 
single clerk had been transferred from 
one department to another “ by request.” 

In the Zone gossip of all kinds is rife. 
Everybody deplores it as earnestly as 
old-fashioned spinsters over their tea. 
The popular Isthmian poet prays to be 
delivered from “the general animus.” 
And you hear a great deal of political 
appointments. One man will speak of 
them with a smile, another with a sneer, 
another will grow as mutinous and vitu- 
perative in his talk as a French infantry- 
man. I have been at some pains to in- 
vestigate the definite complaints I have 
heard, and I set down the facts as I found 
them. 

There is, first of all, the Panama joke 
of the “‘man from Nebraska.” It con- 
cerns some seventeen individuals, the 
method of whose appointment to posi- 
tions in two or three departments was 
precisely that of the affiliated depart- 
ments at home. Even Panama gossip 
does not claim that a single one of them 
is inefficient, or that a single one is over- 
paid. 

For several stories there appeared to 
be no foundation of truth whatever. In 
three or four cases political influence was 
simple favoritism and nothing more. 
One report alone I found to be true. It 
was known by many men, and was re- 
peated, as my investigation proved, with 
substantial accuracy. It was about a 
clerk in the printing supply room who 
came to the Isthmus in February, 1905, 
at a salary of $2,500. On the same pay- 
roll on which his name first appeared 
his superior’s salary stood at $1,200, and 
this, by merit, has since been advanced 
to $2,400—still to-day $100 below that 
of the subordinate. ‘To the credit of the 
new Commission, I must state that the 
injustice of this arrangement has been 
objected to, but after correspondence a 
reduction of salary was prevented by 
some “ man higher up.” 

This is a summary of all the facts 
tending to show political influence in 
the conduct of affairs on the Isthmus 
that I have been able to gather. And 
there is the other side. I have heard no 
tale of scandal connected with the Engi- 
neering or the Sanitary Department. I 
asked Mr, Stevens about political ap- 
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pointments. With vigorous emphasis he 
told me that he had never tolerated 
interference from any one in the selec- 
tion of his men, and that no one of them 
could hold his position for a day except 
by merit. Colonel Gorgas denies that 
he has ever been approached by the 
politician. The new Commission has 
barely been in power a year, but the drift 
of things under its rule is unmistakable. 
In Washington I saw the claims of many 
men, which were urged by powerful poli- 
ticians, refused on the ground that the 
positions desired were filled by promo- 
tion. There is the long list of men, 
ranking from clerks to engineers, who 
have been discharged for inefficiency in 
spite of political backing. And there 
is the story of recent appointments. 
Take the Department of Labor and 
Quarters: A laborer, a $50 a month 
man, by faithful, intelligent work has 
become a superintendent; in less than 
a year a clerk has been promoted to the 
position of chief timekeeper; the chief 
clerk came to the Isthmus as a type- 
writer. A former copy clerk is now the 
assistant chief clerk of ‘ Material and 
Supplies.” A Sanitary Inspector of the 
lower grade has been advanced until he 
is Assistant Chief. Most marked sign 
of all, a simple clerk and stenographer, 
one H. D. Reed, by the mere record of 
his merit has risen rank by rank to the 
station of Acting Governor. 

Practical freedom from politics has 
given a healthy tone to the organization, 
which I see reflected in the men them- 
selves. They have distinctive virtues 
as a body that are easily accounted for. 
Most of them are plucky, for it took 
pluck to come to the Isthmus and stay 
when yellow fever was in the land. 
They are mostly decent, healthy fellows, 
for the climate is severe on all vices 
of over-indulgence in a northerner, Of 
those whd will not heed the warning 
many are invalided home; a certain 
number die. Something like a real 
moral selection is the result. There is 
not a house of gambling or of prostitu- 
tion in the Zone, and but little of either 
dissipation in the two cities. The “bad 
man” is unknown. Drunkenness is rare 
either among the blacks or whites. One 
night last month, after $70,000 had been 
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paid out in Culebra Cut, Captain Shan- 
ton, of the police, tells me that his men 
made but a single arrest for imtoxica- 
tion. As I write, the penitentiary con- 
tains only two white Americans; the jail 
has one, charged with “ disorderly con- 
duct.” This high average of decency 
has another explanation. Salaries on the 
Isthmus are from forty to fifty per cent. 
higher than at home, and men have come 
here, not in self-sacrificing patriotism to 
build a canal, but with the very practical 
and creditable purpose of saving money 
and sending it to their families. Two 
banks are finding it profitable to estab- 
lish branches at every station along the 
line. I asked the four principal bankers 
of Panama to estimate the proportion of 
wages laid by or remitted to the United 
States. No one of them named less 
than fifty per cent. of the total salaries 
one was as high as eighty percent. The 
result of personal questioning of twenty 
men—clerks, mechanics, and stenogra- 
phers—showed that they were sending 
nearly two-thirds of their wages home. 

In lodging and food the employees 
fare well. They have suffered some 
inconveniences. Things went at sixes 
and sevens for a very long while. 
Promised furniture did not come; the 
butter gave out; they had to usea pail for 
a wash-bowl. For months in some places 
it was like “ moving day ” athome. But 
[ cannot find that any one had actual 
hardships to suffer except the uncom- 
plaining engineers who had to hew and 
hack their way through the jungle, and 
sleep and eat in a swamp. ‘To-day there 
is comfort in the quarters and the food 
is good. I have eaten at all but two of 
the Commission’s hotels. The mess at 
Cristobal is better than the one at La 
Boca. Empire is best of all. Yet I 
found little difference between them, and 
little, difference whether I went alone or 
dined with an official. With one or two 
exceptions, the thirty-cent meal was as 
good as could be had in Panama for 
twice the money. It is true that the 
coffee was sometimes poor and the fresh- 
killed meat sometimes tough, as it is in 
the best hotel on the Isthmus, Still, the 
meal was good; for a comparison, I 
should say an excellent boarding-house 
average. 


I said that we were creating a State 
as well as building acanal. The way 
of it has been artificial, and the influx of 
newcomers so rapid—the number of the 
Commission’s employees grew from 3,500 
to 17,000 within a year—that normal 
human society has been slow in organ- 
izing. Caring nothing for the exhaust- 
ing heat, the men put the dash of the 
North into their work, and when night 
came, and it comes soon after six all the 
year round, they were too tired even to 
talk. They sat about silently and went 
to bed by nine o’clock. On Sunday 
there was nothing to do. There was 
nowhere to go, because the jungle 
hemmed them in as if it were a thou- 
sand leagues of ocean. The grass under 
the trees was full of the maddening red- 
bugs. One and all they despised the 
cock-fights and the petty gambling in 
keno of the negroid natives, whom they 
soon contemptuously dubbed “ Spig- 
goty "—(from Spick Inglish.” They 
are entirely innocent of English, and 
“ Spiggoty ” is a kind of non sequitur 
joke). There was nothing of interest to 
be seen except in the city of Panama, 
and so they generally spent the day, as 
some still do, on the hotel verandas, 
smoking, lazily watching the vultures 
floating high up in the air, “talking 
shop,” and telling tales of Cuba and the 
Philippines, where scores of them have 
been. But the last six months have seen 
a great change. New habits are form- 
ing and life is rapidly approaching the 
normal. No longer fearing disease, men 
are bringing their wives and children, 
not to stay six months or a year, but in- 
definitely—* until the whole work is 
done,” one of them told me. The chil- 
dren are now receiving full primary 
instruction, and the Supervisor is already 
facing the need of grammar schools and 
high schools. 

In revolt against tropical lethargy, the 
single men are at last finding themselves. 
There is now hardly a station on the 
railroad but has a baseball nine; the 
champion team is at Corozal. “ Red 
Men” are organizing, social clubs are 
forming. ‘The Commission is building 
club-houses and furnishing billiard-rooms. 
During the last week I have attended a 
St. Patrick’s Day smoking concert at the 
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Cristobal Club and a musicale at the 
Panama Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. There was a crowd of ladies to 
clap delightedly for the games and sports 
at Bas Obispo on Washington’s Birth- 
day; and for the minstrel show given by 
the Marines half of the first six rows of 
the audience were filled with American 
women. Sunday has become a day of 
recreation, and there are now fishing, 
boating, and picnicking up the Chagres 
and to Taboga and Porto Bello. 

As work settles into routine the whole 
great undertaking comes to look to the 
men more and more like a-very ordinary, 
matter-of-fact “business proposition.”’ 
But less than a year ago these same 
dusty, sweating, every-day toilers devel- 
oped the heroic and saved the whole 
force from disorganization. ‘The terror 
of yellow fever returning, as it seemed, 
with a new virulence paralyzed the ener- 
gies of field and office men. The num- 
ber of seizures increased; the bubonic 
plague appeared at La Boca; the Chief 
Engineer resigned like a general desest- 
ing on the field of battle. Terror changed 
into the wildest panic fear. Men and 
women could think and talk of nothing 
but the fever. An old engineer says it 
settled like an obsession over his mess. 
At dinner a calm man, unused to oaths, 
swore “by the living God” that he 
would not eat with them if yellow fever 
were ever again mentioned. ‘Twenty- 
one cases of fever were taken from the 
Administration building in ten days. 
Panic fear took the form of hysteria. 
Men came to work with packed dress- 
suit cases, and the head of one of the 
departments has told me how, when it 
was announced in the office that one of 
his clerks had just been carried to the 
hospital, a stenographer rose from his 
chair excitedly and shrieked, “I want 
you to understand now that if Taber 
dies, I’m going home!” North-bound 
ships were crowded to the rails by men 
who were happy if they could only get 
standing room on deck. But the sani- 
tary work had been exceedingly well 
done. The epidemic was held in check 
from the very first; the danger passed, 
and, all told, only twenty employees of 
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the Commission died; but men who 
could face the horror of such a panic 
have more than battle courage, and we 
need men of pluck to carry through this 
greatest mechanical task that human 
beings have yet attempted. 

Like army, like officers. The general 
character and ability in responsible men 
is high. They put conscience and zest 
into their duties, and a high average of 
efficient work results. Serious incom- 
petency in the past has produced serious 
errors. Some of them are justly charged 
to the Walker Commission. The attempt 
to direct the work from Washington has 
caused many a muddle. National im- 
patience to have the dirt fly has been a 
constant handicap. ‘The mistakes made 
on the ground are not easily classified. 
Some have come from the experimental 
nature of a large part of the work; and 
for a long time yet many must be made 
for the same reason. ‘Then there has 
been the red-tape. To some of those 
with whom I have talked it has seemed 
at times to threaten the whole work, as 
the serpents strangled Laoco6én and his 
sons. Even worse than the contagious 
passion for filing cabinets and redupli- 
cated reports, that spread from the 
Auditor’s office, has been a lack of what 
college athletes call ‘team work.” Our 
National versatility, which in a twinkling 
turns a genius of a lawyer into an adroit 
diplomat, is not so successful when an 
ordinary layman usurps a doctor’s place, 
or an army purchasing agent sits in 
judgment on a postmaster’s requisition. 
And, by no means the least of all, there 
is the policy of conciliation towards the 
Panamanians, which admits no alterna- 
tive between the political folly of annexa- 
tion and the expensive and hampering 
method of yielding rights which should 
be jealously guarded ; so vital a thing 
is it thought to be to keep the testy little 
republic in good humor. 

These seem to be the main, the char- 
acteristic, mistakes and difficulties. They 
will all find illustration in these articles, 
for only the story of the way in which 
they are being met and overcome will 
reveal the general tendency of things 
to-day. And that is the important matter. 
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THE DREAD OF A STRIKE 


BY PETER ROBERTS 


Readers of The Outlook will remember Mr. Roberts as the author of articles on the life 
and conditions of labor in the anthracite coal region published in The Outlook at the time | 
of the great strike three years ago. Mr. Roberts was one of the most important and inter- 
esting witnesses before the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by President Roosevelt. 
In his pastoral work as a minister in the coal districts of Pennsylvania he has had ample 
opportunities for studying the subject and the people close at hand, and what he says carries 


weight and force—THE EDITORS. 


r \HE pastor of one of the leading 
Protestant churches of Hazleton, 
holding special services during 

Passion Week, prayed that the Lord 

would avert in some possible manner 

the strike which threatened the anthra- 
cite regions. This instance is symbolic. 

The strike of 1902, its terrors and suffer- 

ings, its lawlessness and enmities, is still 

green in the memories of men, and the 
prayer of the sober-minded and industri- 
ous citizens of these communities is, 

“Lord, save us from a strike!” 

We are not yet in the throes of an 
industrial conflict, but we are in the third 
week ofa suspension. In mining towns 
all is quiet, but before the general shut- 
down came, the dread of the controversy 
now going on cast its shadow for months 
previous to April 1 upon our commercial, 
social, and industrial activity. A com- 
mercial agent came to Mahanoy in Feb- 
ruary last to do business. His experi- 
ence had been that the coal fields were 
choice territory to work in. He said on 
this occasion, “I'll jump the town to- 
morrow. I must get out of the coal 
fields.” The business men have felt 
that it has been difficult to do business 
during the curreft year for the reason 
that the people are holding back their 
money. Wholesale houses in the last 
three months have felt the retrenchment 
by a falling off of from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. in their business as compared 
with the first quarter of 1905, “ Drum- 
mers ”’ have for the last few months said, 
“ There’s nothing doing,” and the hotel 
registers show how they keep away. A 
leading merchant in Shenandoah ordered 
his supply of carpets for the spring 
trade with a “ strike clause ” in the con- 
tract. I noticed the shelves in a grocer’s 


* reasonable to believe that the commercial 


store growing empty of late. When I 
casually called the attention of the pro- 
prietor to it, he said, * I can’t refuse to 
sell if the goods are in sight, and I don’t 
want to be ruined.” Another grocer 
said, “ I’d give two hundred dollars this 
moment if those men in New York came 
to a settlement.’’ All through the an- 
thracite coal fields it is the same, and it is 


interests in the bituminous regions were 
similarly affected. The business channels 
along which flowed the necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries of two million people 
were disturbed because of the shadow of 
a possible industrial conflict. Families 
cut down their expenses, men were 
anxious to lay aside a few dollars, women 
denied themselves and their children the 
little extras which enter into their lives, 
for they dreaded the day of calamity 
when the cry of hunger may be heard in 
the streets of mining towns. 

Heads of families do something more 
than cut down expenses. They erect 
barriers against the impending calamity. 
A mother told me last week, “I’m glad 
my boys are out of this town—the strike 
makes boys bad.” ‘Three of her sons 
are from home, and although her soul 
often yearns for them, still she was glad 
they were gone. A father of six chil- 
dren said last yéar, “ I’ll never send my 
girls to the factory.” Two of them to- 
day work there, and the youngest is just 
fourteen years—a bright little girl and 
rather delicate. Many factory plants, 
depending for their labor supply upon 
young boys and girls, have, in the last 
decade, been erected in the coal fields. 
Under normal conditions they can hardly 
get an adequate supply of labor; to-day 
they can select from a glutted labor 
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market. The dread of want makes of 
tender children breadwinners. Many 
parents speak of the great help the fac- 
tories rendered in the strike of 1902, 
and scores of children this spring have 
entered these plants, as men seek shelter 
from arising storm. Domestic help has 
been scarce in mining towns for the past 
three years; just now help can be easily 
secured, and -parents are anxious to 
place their girls in service. I know a 
home where the fourth daughter went 
lately to the city, leaving the care of the 
house to a widowed father and a little 
girl not yet in herteens. Few men have 
any idea how these industrial cataclysms 
affect the workingmen’s families. When 
economic pressure comes upon the 
home, factory laws, home ties, the peril 
of a great city, must give way. “ All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
The dread of want lays the most sacred 
ties upon the altar, and nerves sensitive 
youths to face perils which they naturally 
dread. 
The effect upon industrial relations is 
not less serious. A strike divides com- 
munities and makes of lifelong friends 
unrelenting foes. Men have, for the 
last few weeks, been lining up on the 
one or the other side of the conflicting 
interests involved in the controversy. 
Men in charge of anthracite collieries 
want to find out “where they’re at.” 
They want to know who are their friends 
and who will “stand by them.” Hence 
every class of employees likely to aid 
the companies in case of a strike have 
been approached and sounded. They 
want to know where the men stand. 
Superintendents and foremen, assistant 
foremen and fire-bosses, mechanics and 
clerks, engineers and firemen, pump-run- 
ners and coal inspectors, have all been 
working since the suspension, They 
number more than 12,000 men, and com- 
prise the rank and file of skilled labor 
who run these collieries and keep the 
delicate and complicated machinery in 
and around the mines in repair. All 
these men, during the last two weeks, 
have been tested. “Decision day” 
has come into their lives, and the ranks 
of the idle have in the last week been 
swelled. I saw a letter, a few days ago, 
from the head of one of the departments 
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of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company asking an employee 
“what he was going to do.” The man 
hesitated to go to work even during this 
suspension, but a wife and three children 
helped him to decide, and he now works. 
Not a man in this army of 12,000 men 
is turned away by the companies if he 
chooses to work, for in case of actual 
hostilities they want their aid. Many 
of these men have “ good’ jobs,” for 
which they waited many years, and their 
“yes” or “no” in the present crisis 
means their living. Others have not so 
much at stake—they are young men with 
a trade which they can ply elsewhere. 
The Reading Company has in the last 
week been building “ barracks” at its 
collieries, and the test in scores of cases 
came in this work. Carpenters, coal 
inspectors, subordinate foremen, were 
ordered to build these “ bunk shanties.” 


- Scores of the men said “no” and went 


home. One of these men told me, “ My 
conscience wouldn’t allow me to build a 
scab shanty.” Another said, “I’d live 
on potato peelings before I’d do it.” 
Still another said, ‘“‘My good name is 
more to me than that job.” They were 
willing to do any work around the col- 
liery, but they could not build “ bunk 
shanties.””, Many mine workers have 
also been sounded. Some washeries 
are working and some coal is mined, 
but of the 140,000 mine workers few 
men and boys have been found willing 
to work. Most of the work that is 
being done in preparing coal for mar- 
ket is executed by men in the above- 
mentioned classes of employees. The 
vast army of mine workers is idle. 
The men are loyal to their union and 
place implicit confidence in their leader. 
Hundreds in the ranks of those pos- 
sessing technical skill have cast their 
lot with their fellow-men in the con- 
flict. They were offered protection, 
but no inducement could enlist their 
aid on the side of capital. Many of 
them are heads of families, but they 
dread the name of “scab” more than 
they dread privation and want. 

And those men who now work, al- 
though a strike has not been declared, 
are objects of suspicion. The mine 
workers well know that the companies 
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are trying to enlist these men on their 
side. Those among them who worked 
during the strike of 1902 are distinctly 
classified as “enemies.” What mine 
workers fear, however, is that others 
who still Jabor may be induced to keep 
on even if a strike is declared. Thus, 
while the controversy is* pending, the 
sentiments of conflict are smoldering in 
the bosoms of hundreds of men. They 
are anxious for their cause, and the fear 
of disloyalty in the rank of wage-earners 
preys upon their feelings. ‘Thus, me- 
chanics and clerks, engineers and fire- 
men, pump-runners and fire-bosses, are 
uneasy. No positive interferences have 
occurred, but the air is full of explosive 
material that may in a day burst upon 
us. ‘The mine workers dread traitors to 
the cause of labor, and they are sensitive 
to the slightest sign of disloyalty. It is 
often said that the sentries of two hostile 
armies exchange courtesies the night 
before they engage in deadly conflict. 
That was done in the Civil War, when 
brother fought against brother in a cause 
that appealed to the humanity of the 
humblest soldier in the Federal army. 
In an industrial conflict it is different. 
Here there is no parley or exchange of 
courtesies among the outposts. The line 
of cleavage is pronounced. They ask 
for no quarter and give none. It isclass 
conflict, and strikes deeper into the lives 
of these thousands of wage-earners, who 
demand an advance in wages and im- 
proved conditions vf employment, than 
any other interest. Their antagonistic 
sentiments are raised to the highest pitch 
of excitement. Each workman feels it 
is his personal quarrel, and in each breast 
there are kindled feelings of hatred and 
enmity against all arrayed on the side of 


the capitalists. The dread of a strike 
crystallizes this class feeling. It disturbs 
our communities, confuses our social 
relations, divides and scatters our fami- 
lies, and thrusts into the industry a 
disturbing element that will interfere 
with the production of the collieries. 

These, however, are simple premoni- 
tions of the strike. Should the storm 
break, these losses, anxieties, and divis- 
ions will pale into insignificance before 
the incoming flood of passion and fury. 
The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh said before 
the Coal Strike Commission that the 
anthracite coal communities had, in the 
strike of 1902, “a foretaste of hell.” It 
was a strong expression, but conservative 
men said “it was so.” Let us remem- 
ber that 140,000 men and boys were cut 
off from the means of their subsistence 
and that they fought for what they deemed 
to be their life and happiness, and the 
storm of passion and fury is explained. 
Privation and hunger drove these men 
to excess, and, while they cannot be 
exonerated, is it not time for intelligent 
and patriotic men to find a way that will 
make even the dread of a strike an 
impossibility in our civilization? Some- 
body is responsible for setting in motion 
this sea of passion. The responsibility 
should be fixed. If it is inherent in our 
industrial system, the sooner we change 
it the better. War is a disgrace to our 
civilization, and a strike is war. What- 
ever be the cost of compulsory investi- 
gation and arbitration, it is not so great 
as the disturbance of social and moral 
values which an industrial conflict occa- 
sions. The men who live amid the fury 
of the tempest know best what a strike 
means, and their cry is, “ Lord, save us 
from a strike |”: 


THE WATER OF LIFE 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Since time began, man’s shaping hand has brought 
Unnumbered vessels to the river’s side, 
Each cup, each pitcher, formed with anxious thought, 


Each bearer with no other satisfied ; 


Along the banks the broken fragments lie, 
Yet still the stream flows infinite and free. 
Man’s vessels break—man’s longing, thirsty cry 
Is answered here, and evermore shall be. 
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A UNIQUE FRANKLIN LETTER 


BY FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


RANKLIN is an illustration of the 
truth that a strong man obtains 
refreshing for his power from the 


_ variety of his tasks. He would have 


approved of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s reply 


to another entirely worthy of his abilities. 
At the date of this letter Franklin was 
devoting much of his attention to his 
country through his new friendship with 
Lord Dartmouth. Dartmouth had fol- 
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to one who was complained of as one 
having too many irons in the fire. Dr. 
Beecher’s answer was, “ Put them all i in, 
shovel; tongs, and the rest.” Great is 


the new impulse and increment of strength 
when one turns from one inspiring labor 
28 
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hired laf, Wax, 


lowed eae. who had resigned 
in a great rage after George III. was 
weary of him and his dealings with the 
Colonies. Franklin became so confi- 
dent of Dartmouth’s good disposition 
that he took a holiday from politics, much 
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as our President leaves problems of rate 
regulation for the study of the birds now 
appearing in Washington with hints of 
spring. It was at this time, and before 
Franklin had conferred finally with Lord 
Dartmouth as to the “ imprudence ‘a 
which the latter discovered in the zeal 
of Hutchinson and the attitude of the 
Massachusetts Assembly toward the 
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Curiously enough, one night, more 
than a century after, sitting at the club 
of “ Ye Odde Volumes ” with Bernard 
Quaritch, the late eminent and unique 
Nimrod among mighty book-hunters, an 
English gentleman nert to him at. table 
remarked upon Franklin’s ability to'do 
at least two different things well. He 
was himself, as I understood, a kinsman 


fe 


Stamp Act, that we may fancy his sitting 
down with deliberation and delight and 
writing with evident care and complete 
absorption in his subject this statement 
and description ole goal to which he 
had arrived in his studies of electricity. 


of the Dartmouth family. He most im’ 
terestingly repeated a tradition that on’ 
the same day in August when Franklin: 
wrote a final reply to Lord Hillsborough 
on his wrathful reference to a possible’ 
war with Spain and its consequences, he- 
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wrote out in his full, flowing, and unim- 
peded hand the statement here repro- 
duced : 


It has long been supposed that the Stroke 
— by the Torpedo was the Effect of sud- 
en violent muscular Motion. It is now 
suspected to be an Effect of the electric or 
some similar subtil Fluid, which that Fish 
has a power of acting upon and agitating at 
Pleasure. 

To discover whether it be the Effect of a 
subtil Fluid or of muscular Motion, let the 
Fish be touch’d with the usual Conductors 
of Electricity, vis. Iron or other Metals; and 
with the known Non-conductors of Elec- 
tricity, dry Wood, Glass, Wax, &c. If the 
Stroke be communicated thro’ the first and 
not thro’ the latter, there isso far a Similar- 
ity with the electric Fluid ; and at the same 
time a Proof that the Stroke is not an Effect 
of mere muscular Motion. 

Let it be observed whether the Stroke is 
sometimes given on the near Approach of a 
conducting Body without actual Contact; 
if so, that is another similar Circumstance. 
Then observe whether in that Case any 
Snap is heard; and in the Dark whether an 
— er or Spark is seen between the Fis 
and the approaching Body. If not, then the 
Fluids differ. 

Let a Number of Persons standing on the 
Ground, join Hands, and let one touch the 
Fish so as to receive the Stroke. If all feel 
it, then let him be laid with his Belly on a 
Plate of Metal; let one of the Persons so 
joining Hands touch that Plate, while the 
farthest from the Plate with a Rod of Metal 
touches the Back of the Fish; and then ob- 
serve whether the Force of the Stroke seems 
to be the same to all in the Circuit as it was 
before, or stronger. 

Repeat the last Experiment with this Vari- 
ation. Let two of the Persons in the Circuit 
hold each an uncharg’d electric Phial, the 


Knobs at the Ends of -their Wires touching. 
After the Stroke, let it observ’d whether 
those Wires will attract and repel light Bod- 
ies; and whether a Cork Ball suspended by 
a long silk String so as to hang between the 
Wires at a small Distance from the Knob of 
each, will be attracted and repell’d alter- 
nately to and from each Knob; if so, the 
Back & Belly of the Fish are at the Time of 
the Stroke in different States of Electricity. 

London, Aug. 12, 1772. B. FRANKLIN. 

Just then we were dreaming of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, whose 
foundations had not been laid except in 
the purpose of Mr. Armour, and in our 
plan for teaching electrical engineering 
among other things. Mr. Armour was 
in London, and I told him about this 
letter. ‘There was a very romantic side 
to Mr. Armour’s mind, and it appeared 
at once when he said: “I wish you 
would get that letter.” Ifever there were 
two men who could inspire a man with 
the confidence that whatever either of 
them wished must somehow be obtained, 
one was Philip D. Armour, who could 
break an apparently omnipotent corner 
in wheat, and the other was Bernard 
Quaritch, who never lost a scent, and 
rarely failed in bagging his game. _For- 
tunately, one day the letter (whose value 
as a money-getter had been increased 
slightly by the imprudence of an agent) 
was laid before me in an old shop which 
I often visited. It was gladly purchased, 
and we prize it as the first of our auto- 
graph treasures in the electrical depart- 


ment, 


NOT ALL MONEY-MAD 


BY H. E. ROOD 


New York business and _profes- 

sional men were chatting together 
in a train, late one afternoon, while being 
whirled from the din and uproar of the 
great city to their country homes, thirty 
miles distant. The talk naturally turned 
upon matters of present interest to the 
public, and included discussion of the later 
phases of the life insurance upheaval, of 
political corruption, of alleged intrigues 
at the National capital and at several 
State capitals, of investigations of great 


G weeks ago a group of 


corporations and trusts, and of the prob- 
able effect upon the country at large of 
such developments. Finally, one of the 
group exclaimed : 

“Well, it does seem as if there were 
mighty few honest men left in charge of 
large affairs, doesn’t it—speaking, of 
course, just among ourselves,” he added, 
quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” another remarked. 
“Tt looks to me as if all this upturning of 
questionable practices might indicate a 
higher standard of honor on the part of 
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the public than we have been credited 
with. If the people weren’t aroused to 
possible iniquity in many quarters, surely 
all this row would not have come about.” 

“T can’t agree with you,” the first 
speaker said, warmly. ‘When we think 
of the time and care and money spent 
in trying to promote the principles of the 
Christian religion in our own country, 
it is patent that we have fallen short only 
of absolute failure. Look at the dis- 
couraging reports from theological semi- 
naries, where students for the ministry 
are becoming fewer and fewer; at the 
opportunities for churches and church 
work all over the land which are not 
taken advantage of. . . . No, sir, we are 
in a pretty bad way, I’m afraid.” 

Then the conversation languished, and 
the group turned to their afternoon news- 
papers. 

A few days later one of the men hap- 
pened to see, in a weekly journal of the 
Protestant “piscopal Church in America, 
the following advertisement : 

WANTED—Young men of education and 
refinement, to do mission work in Arkansas 
and study for Holy Orders. Poor pay and 


hard work. Apply to ARCHDEACON 
LLOYD, Little Rock, Ark. 


Instantly recurred to him the talk in 
the train and the various opinions ex- 
pressed. Hecarefully cut out the adver- 
tisement, and a fortnight later mailed to 
Archdeacon Lloyd a letter calling atten- 
tion to it, and inquiring whether any 
answers thereto had been received. That 
same afternoon, on the train, he men- 
tioned his letter to the friends with whom 
he traveled daily to and from his place 
of business, and they greeted his words 
with smiles. All were agreed that, in this 
coldly calculating period of money-get- 
ting, Archdeacon Lloyd would have his 
trouble for his pains. As one expressed 
it, ““The Archdeacon’s may be an opti- 
mistic nature, but his advertisement will 
not add to the sale of postage-stamps ; 
you can bet on that !” 

In less than a week came a brief note 
from Archdeacon Lloyd, written hastily, 
saying that he had returned at midnight 
from a hard trip of several weeks, and 
was leaving in a few hours for another 
journey, but that on coming back from 
_this second expedition he would gladly 


answer in full the inquiry as to the result 
of the advertisement. This answer in 
full has just been received, and is as 
follows (with the exception of names, 
which are omitted for obvious reasons) : 


Little Rock, Arkansas, March 30, 1906. 
My Dear Mr. 

Your letter of the 10th asked me the 
result of the advertisement in “The 
Churchman ” for men to do mission 
work in Arkansas, 

We could only afford to let it run for 
three insertions. We put a notice in 
some months ago, also, and I will give 
you the result of both. 

Quite a large number of answers 
came, but of course they had to be 
weeded out, as some were not up to the 
standard. A man must have had at 
least a partial college course, and must 
have had some experience in doing mis- 
sion work and in reading the service. 

He must also be well recommended 
by atteast three priests who know him 
personally and are willing to vouch for 
his fitness; he has to pay his own way 
down. 

The Bishop, for his part, offers board 
and room and about fifteen dollars per 
month for clothes, washing, and books. 
The room is generally the vestry-room 
of the little mission chapel, which has 
been fitted up with a washstand and a 
cot. 

As a result of these notices, we have 
a splendid body of young men who are 
preparing for Holy Orders. Let me de- 
scribe some of them: 

John H : age about thirty-two, 
born in Germany, came to the States as 
a big boy, later went back and took his 
Ph.D. from Gottingen. After being in 
Arkansas some months he was offered 
the position of Professor of Modern 
Languages at Kobé College (Imperial 
University), Japan, but declined. For 
four years before coming to Arkansas 
he was engaged in literary work, and 
was lay reader and superintendent of 
St. ’s Church, New York, Sunday- 
school. 

Mr. F.' N born in Calcutta 
thirty-five years ago, is a graduate of La 
Martiniere College ; attended the Seeb- 
pore Civil Engineering College -at Cal- 
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cutta. Gave up a position giving two 
hundred dollars per month to come here. 
In Arkansas he receives fifty dollars per 
month and no house. He has a wife 
and one child. His wife, to help things 
along until he is ordained, does the wash- 
ing and cooking. 

James F : thirty-eight years old, 
graduate in law of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has taught English litera- 
ture and history in a college; City Mag- 
istrate for the last five years at , and 
was also Assistant to the State’s Prose- 
cuting Attorney, and a leader in politics 
of that State. 

Mr. E : age about thirty. Ex- 
Adventist minister, of , and a grad- 
uate of their best college. He is teach- 
ing a country school which runs for six 
months, and on Sundays takes three 
services which average seven miles apart. 
He gets thirty dollars per month from 
the school, and the Bishop gives him 
twenty dollars, but he has to save enough 
out of the school money to carry him 
through the other six months. He has 
just been offered the position as head of 
School for the next year at a sti- 
pend of one hundred dollars per month, 
and for nine months. This town is one 
of his mission points. He has asked 
the Bishop whether he shall take it or 
not. The probabilities are that the 
Bishop will tell him to take ityand then 
cut off his twenty dollars per month grant, 
which can then be given to another stu- 
dent in some other new field not yet 
opened up for want of support. This 
man was lay reader for St. Peter’s 
Church, He will be ordained 
about six months from now. 

Mr. : age about twenty-six, a 
second-year college man. He has 
and has been getting seventeen dollars 
per month and a little help from his 
uncle, who is well off. This last Christ- 
mas he worked in a store, and made 
enough to get a new suit of clothes. 
The Bishop has promised to help him 
out with a grant of ten dollars per month, 
so now there is a risk of his waxing fat 


and lazy on twenty-seven dollars per 
month. 

Mr. J. W : age twenty-two, only 
a graduate of some high school; he is 
at , where he gets whatever they 
can pay him, which is a room and about 
twenty dollars per month. He is doing 
a splendid work, and costs the Bishop 
nothing. Just how he manages to live I 
do not know; but as he never complains, 
and is strong and healthy, matters stand 
at that. 

I have three letters on my desk now 
asking for work, with a view to taking 
Holy Orders. The Bishop has about 
all he wants now, but there is no diffi- 
culty in getting men. 

Let me add that it is generally “ like 
father, like: son,” and where the leader 
sets the example of heroic service there 
are always noble men who are ready to 
follow. Our Bishop was offered $2,500 
per year when he came here, but, seeing 
the conditions, he gave up everything 
but $75 per month and a house. 

As you will see by the little book I 
sent you a few days ago, the work is 
going merrily on, and there are great 
results; and it is certainly needed. I 
would like to have you come down here 
for a week or two, so that I could show 
you some of the real backwoods Arkan- 
sas life, with the magnificent opportu- 
nities for development of what will 
eventually be one of the finest States in 
the Union. 

Now I have done more than you 
asked, but the whole thing is so interest- 
ing that I am sure you will not be wor- 
ried in reading that which you did not 
ask for. I remain, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. K. 


Comment on Archdeacon, Lloyd’s let- 
ter is not necessary. Indeed, it would 
seem almost impertinent. But it is an 
inspiring assurance, at least, that what 
has been termed “American money- 
madness ” is neither very deep nor uni- 
versal. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR IMMIGRANT 
INSPECTION 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


WO striking features of immigra- 
tion into the United States in 


recent years have been the enor- 
mous increase in its total volume and 
the shifting of its preponderating ele- 
ments from Teutonic and Celtic peoples 
to Latin, Slavic, and Hebrew. If a third 
were to be added, it would be the extent 
to which fraud and questionable prac- 
tices of various kinds have been respon- 
sible for the two foregoing. 

The thorough probing to which the 
origins of our alien influx have lately 
been subjected by Mr. Marcus Braun, 
Mr. Maurice Fishberg, and other special 
inspectors in the employ of the Imm 
gration Bureau has brought to light an 
astonishing catalogue of abuses whereby 
the stream of south European immigra- 
tion is maintained at its present abnor- 
mal level. Of largest consequence are 
the following : 

1. The importation of contract la- 
borers, usually under the direction of 
padrones, from Greece, Italy, and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary. 

2. The smuggling of immigrants across 
the Canadian and Mexican borders who 
would be certain of rejection at our 
Atlantic ports. 

3. The “ patching up” of immigrants 
afflicted with favus, trachoma, and other 
loathsome or contagious diseases so 
that they can get past the inspectors 
without detection, even though the proc- 
ess is likely to augment their sufferings 
later. 

4. The forgery and sale of spurious 
naturalization certificates and the repeat- 
ed use of the same certificates passed 
back and forth between relatives and 
friends. 

5. The assisting of immigration, either 
by local authorities in Europe or by 
earlier comers in America. 

6. The stimulating of immigration by 
transportation companies and_ their 
armies of paid agents and sub-agents in 
Europe. 


Aside from the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
the laws of the United States designate 
ten classes of people as so undesirable 
that they are in all cases to be denied 
admission at our immigrant ports. These 
are idiots, lunatics, and epileptics, pau- 
pers—actual or prospective—and beg- 
gars, persons afflicted with loathsome or 
dangerous contagious diseases, convicts, 
polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes and 
procurers, assisted immigrants, and con- 
tract laborers. The question of who are 
and who are not desirable immigrants is, 
of course, largely relative, and people 
cannot be expected generally to hold the 
same opinion upon it, but practically 
everybody who has the country’s inter- 
ests at heart will agree that men and 
women belonging to any of these ten 
categories not only are not wanted 
among us, but if admitted would consti- 
tute a serious drag upon our civic life. 
Broadly speaking, an immigrant is to be 
considered tolerable, even if not posi- 
tively desirable, in proportion to his 
ability and disposition to earn his own 
living honestly and to obey the laws. 
This shuts out the criminal, the diseased, 
the contract laborer, the physically and 
mentally deficient, the immoral, and the 
politically indisposed ; and, on the whole, 
if we can be assured that all these types 
are consistently excluded, we shall be 
justified in feeling that, so far as the 
matters of numbers and quality are con- 
cerned, we have the immigration problem 
well in hand. 

But, unfortunately, the assurance is 
not forthcoming. Instead, it is perfectly 
apparent that the bars which our present 
laws are supposed to raise against the 
most obvious classes of undesirables are 
only partially effective. The evidences 
are to be seen on every hand—in the 
enormous proportion of the foreign-born 
among our recipients of public charity, 
in the increasing numbers of the crippled, 
the anzmic, the scrofulous, and the con- 
sumptive who infest the foreign quarters 
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of our large cities, and in the widespread 
operations of individuals and companies 
in Europe who derive immense profits 
from the promotion of undesirable immi- 
gration through underground channels. 
That an appalling number of aliens who 
are on the verge of dependency, defect- 
iveness, and delinquency do somehow 
contrive to get into the country every 
year is a fact too well known to call for 
verification here. Nobody undertakes 
to deny it. 

In casting about for a solution of the 
difficulty it is worth observing, in the 
first place, that the fault does not lie 
with the staff of officials who are charged 
with the enforcement of our immigration 
laws. From Mr. Sargent at the head, 
through such men as Mr. Watchorn at 
Ellis Island and Colonel Billings at the 
Boston station, to the least important 
inspector, the personnel of our immigra- 
tion service is excellent, and can hardly 
be said to be surpassed by any depart- 
ment of the Government employ. The 
explanation for the inadequate operation 
of our restrictive measures is to be found 
rather in the character of the laws them- 
selves, and especially in the nature of 
the machinery provided for their enforce- 
ment. On paper the laws look well, and 
in most respects they are not badly 
adapted to meet ordinary conditions. 
But the point is that what we have come 
in late years to be obliged to deal with 
is not the tranquil flow of aliens migrat- 
ing on their own initiative which the 
lawmakers have generally had in mind, 
but a vast artificially stimulated and 
altogether abnormal immigration move- 
ment which is so tremendous in its mo- 
mentum as to be able to override and 
all but reduce to a mere joke our whole 
restrictive system. This being the case, 
it is little to be wondered at that our 
laws break down under the strain and 
our officials are quite unable to stem the 
tide. On the whole, we may feel that 
the exclusion of 11,480 out of 1,037,979 
applicants last year, and of 7,994 out of 
820,864 the year before, was not a bad 
showing under the circumstances ; but 
this does not allay the suspicion that the 
number ought to have been two or three 
times as large, and might have been but 
for the frauds and abuses which the 


immigration service as at present admin- 
istered cannot be expected successfully 
to cope with. 

Various means of redeeming the situ- 
ation have been suggested. In his last 
annual message to Congress President 
Roosevelt made not fewer than half a 
dozen specific recommendations to this 
end—the prohibition of immigration 
through Canada and Mexico, the strength- 
ening of our exclusion laws, heavier “re- 
straints upon the steamship companies, 
severer penalties for enticing immigra- 
tion, etc.—and a large number of bills 
on the subject have been introduced 
during the present session. It is to be 
hoped that early action will result, 
though, with tariff, railroads, Statehood, 
insurance, the Canal, the Philippines, 
and San Domingo on hand, there seems 
small ground for expecting anything this 
year. 

In the meantime one radical project 
has been proposed which ought to chal- 
lenge general attention. That is the 
transfer of the whole system of immi- 
grant inspection from America to Europe, 
so that our prospective alien influx might 
be sifted near its sources and only the 
desirable portion be allowed ever to 
reach our shores. The idea of this 
change in our machinery for the control 
of immigration is the outgrowth of years 
of experience and reflection on the 
part of men like Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Watchorn. No topic is more discussed 
among immigration officials to-day, and 
with few exceptions there has come to 
be a common concurrence in the wisdom 
of the plan. Steps leading toward its 
realization have been included in the 
list of the President’s recent recom- 
mendations. 

Briefly stated, the problem is how to 
cut away all immigration which is illegal 
and as much as possible of that which, 
though not illegal, is yet more or less 
questionable. Undoubtedly one factor 
in the solution is the material strength- 
ening of our exclusion laws, but there is 
good reason for affirming that an even 
more important one is the provision of 
better means for the enforcement of the 
laws that we already have. The great- 
est thing that can be said in favor of 
instituting a system of immigrant inspec- 
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tion in Europe is that it would remove a 
very large proportion of the obstacles to 
law enforcement which are now the de- 
spair of our officials. These obstacles 
are of two distinct sorts. On the one 
hand, there are those which arise from 
the enticing of immigrants by unscrupu- 
lous agents and “ runners,” the disclaim- 
ing of responsibility on part of the steam- 
ship companies for the abuses committed 
by their employees, the widespread indus- 
try of doctoring diseased persons so as 
to enable them to elude the inspectors 
in America, the activity of padronés and 
other promoters of contract labor, and 
other evil practices which are carried on 
either in secret or under such conditions 
that only an observer on the ground 
could hope to detect and bring to justice 
the guilty parties. Through these means 
a great flood of undesirables is poured 
in upon us every year which has no 
legitimate place in the normal immigra- 
tion movement and which puts a strain 
upon our exclusion system much too 
strong to be endured. The other class 
of obstacles to law enforcement includes 
such as arise from the faulty conditions 
under which the throngs of alien arrivals 
now have to be passed upon by our in- 
spectors. Examination by shiploads— 
sometimes two or three shiploads in a 
single day—cannot but be conducive 
to haste and superficiality. Not infre- 
quently six or seven thousand people are 
admitted at Ellis Island within the brief 
space between sunrise and sunset. Be 
they as vigilant as they may, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the inspectors to 
ferret out more than the most gross and 
obvious cases of illegality. 

The remedy seems, in part at least, to 
lie in shifting the whole work of super- 
vision and inspection to Europe, where 
it can be administered in the closest 
possible touch with the origins of the 
immigration movement. A considerable 
amount of readjustment would be neces- 
sary, of course, to effect the change, but 
it ought not to prove difficult. First of 
all, fifteen or twenty ports ought to be 
fixed upon as exclusive points for the 
embarkation of emigrants bound for the 
United States. Perhaps an adequate 
list would be Hamburg, Bremen, Stet- 
tin, Rotterdam, Antwerp, London, South- 


ampton, Liverpool, Havre, St. Nazaire, 
Marseilles, Fiume, Trieste, Naples, 
Genoa, and Odessa. At each of these 
ports should be located an immigrant 
station, similar, in a general way, to the 
immigrant stations at our larger Atlan- 
tic ports to-day, and it should be made 
the duty of the resident commissioners, 
with their staffs of inspectors and medi- 
cal attachés, to examine carefully and 
minutely every man, woman, and child 
of alien nationality who applies for pas- 
sage to the United States. Successful 
applicants should be given a certificate 
which alone would enable them to land 
at the port of destination; those unsuc- 
cessful should be made to understand 
then and there that, in their present 
state at least, there is no chance for them 
to carry out their intention of migration, 
and that the best thing for them to do 
is to return to their homes and either 
abandon their plans altogether or (espe- 
cially in cases of pauperism or curable 
disease) proceed to put themselves in a 
condition to be acceptable to the inspect- 
ors. Eventually it might be found ex- 
pedient to carry the work of inspection 
back a degree further still and have it 
performed at important centers in the 
interior of the countries from which the 
bulk of our immigrants come. At pres- 
ent, however, this project seems hardly 
practicable, and the one great expedient 
of promise seems to be the establish- 
ment of a thoroughgoing inspection serv- 
ice at the ports of embarkation. The 
advantages of the proposed system over 
the existing one may be summed up 
briefly as follows: 

1. It would be an act of mercy to the 
immigrant who is practically certain to 
be debarred on his arrival to prevent 
him from migrating at all. Better keep 
an undesirable from starting than send 
him back after he has reached our 
shores. He is thereby saved the horrors 
of a steerage journey, the crushing dis- 
appointment which comes from being 
rejected when his plans are seemingly 
just on the point of realization, and also 
the treasured pittance of money which 
would go to pay for his steamer ticket; 
and in many cases where he might 
succeed in getting through he is saved 
from a worse existence in an American 
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slum than he has ever known in the old 
home. 

2. It would go far toward bringing to 
an end the pernicious activity of the 
steamship companies and their agents 
in enticing immigration. ‘“ Stimulated ” 
immigrants are almost invariably the 
worst immigrants, and a thorough system 


of inspection before embarkation might > 


reasonably be expected to weed out so 
large a proportion of the undesirable 
class that the profits ordinarily accruing 
from the business of stimulation would 
suffer a material diminution; and it is 
needless to observe that whatever will 
cut off the profits will by so much tend 
to minimize the evil. 

3. It would mean a very much closer 
supervision of the whole immigration 
process than is now possible, and would 
facilitate the detection and punishment 
of all manner of evaders of the law who 
at present are generally quite immune, 
particularly padrones and people whose 
business it is to “patch up” diseased 
aliens who expect to migrate. Instead 
of an occasional itinerant inspector sent 
out to probe into these abuses, we should 
have a corps of officials on the ground 
all the time to keep a close watch on 
everything that pertains to the immigrant 
movement. Our consuls are at present 
charged with a vague function of this 
sort, but their time is otherwise occupied 
and as a rule they give very little atten- 
tion to the matter. 

4. It would make possible a much 
more deliberate and searching examina- 
tion of applicants than can be had under 


the present system. Instead of five or 
six thousand people being dumped upon 
a small group of inspectors in a single 
day, the gradual assembling at the ports 
of embarkation would enable the exam- 
iners to work under conditions relatively 
free from hurry and distraction. The 
result could not but be a highly multi- 
plied efficiency. 

Two possible objections to the plan 
suggest themselves. One is the ques- 
tion of expense, and the other is the 
necessity of securing the consent and 
co-operation of the European nations 
involved. To the first it may be replied, 
in a word, that the plan contemplates a 
simple transfer of the immigrant service 
from one side of the Atlantic to the other, 
and the element of cost would not be 
materially increased over what it now is, 
since the maintenance of an inspection 
service at our own ports would be ren- 
dered almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. 
And as for the consent of the European 
Powers, it is worth observing that none 
of these look with favor upon the growth 
of emigration to America, that all have 
more or less stringent restrictive legisla- 
tion or decrees, and that all have put 
themselves on record as being antagonis- 
tic to the abuses of which we are com- 
plaining and which are fast driving us 
to the new arrangements for inspection. 
These things being true, it ought not to 
be a difficult matter for our State Depart- 
ment to secure concessions whereby the 
proposed system should be established 
at an early date on a basis substantially 
satisfactory to all. 


THE RECORD OF A GREAT EXPE: 
DITION 


HE completion of a definitive 

and for the first time absolutely 
exact and full edition of the 
Journals of Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark is brought about at the 
end of the century which has passed 
since their famous expedition. Through- 
out that hundred years the knowledge of 
The Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
porn, 1804-06. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 


8 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $60, 
net. 


what this great piece of exploration 
meant to American history and the devel- 
opment of the continent has become 
continously more apparent. President 
Jefferson himself, keenly alive as he was 
to the value of the undertaking he set on 
foot, could have had but a faint idea of 
what it was to mean to the United States 
to acquire Oregon, get a firm footing on 
the Pacific, and open up the enormous 
Western territory now expanding so tre- 
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mendously in wealth and power. The 
achievement deserves the fullest and 
most generous recognition by all patriots, 
and its record is a National document 
of transcendent value. Its celebration 
at Portland last summer, by the first 
international exposition to be held west 
of the Rockies, was a worthy reminder. 
That it was needed in some directions is 
illustrated by the fact that the present 
writer, having occasion at that time to 
consult a certain American general ency- 
clopadia on the subject, found twelve 
lines about Lewis, and not one about 
Clark! It may be hoped that this fine 
and thoroughly edited set of the Jour- 
nals will give a stimulus to the study of 
American growth in territory and civil- 
ization. 

It will be remembered that when Jef- 
ferson had concluded the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and realized what a vast unex- 
plored country lay ready to our hands 
in the Northwest, he lost no time in 
pressing upon Congress an appropriation 
to pay for sending an expedition up the 
Big Muddy (or Missouri) River, to cross 
the Rockies (then often called the Stony 
Mountains) and to find a river which 
should reach tothe Pacific (the mouth of 
the Columbia had been discovered in 
1792 by Captain Gray, in his ship the 
Columbia, but its course was not known). 
Jefferson chose his own private secretary 
to lead the expedition. ‘The deseription 
of Captain Lewis by Jefferson in his 
Memoir is a vivid piece of portraiture : 

Of courage undaunted ; possessing a firm- 
ness and perseveragce of purpose which 
nothing but nanessiblitties could divert from 
its direction; careful as a father of those 
committed to his charge, yet steady in the 
maintenance of order and discipline; inti- 
mate with the Indian character, customs, 
and principles; habituated to the hunting 
life; guarded, by exact observations of the 
vegetables and animals of his own country, 
against losing time in the description of 
objects already possessed ; honest, disinter- 
ested, liberal, of sound understanding, and a 
fidelity to truth so scrupulous that whatever 
he should report would be as certam as if 
’ seen by ourselves—with all these qualifica- 
tions, as if ‘selected and implanted by nature 
in one body for this express purpose, I could 
have no hesitation in confiding the enterprise 
to him. 


Such was the man who, together with 
his chosen assistant, Captain William 
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Clark, headed the party of twenty-nine— 
about half United States soldiers, half 
volunteer Kentuckians, hunters, and 
boatmen—who were to spend two years 
and five months in a journey of 8,500 
miles to the Pacific and back. The 
story of their wanderings and hardships 
was told in some detail in an article 
published in The Outlook at the time of 
the Portland Exposition, and need not 
here be repeated. Their Journals have 
a triple interest: first; as the record of 
a great historical achievement carried 
out against almost insuperable difficul- 
ties; secondly, because they contain 
permanently valuable information about 
animals and plant life, climate, physical 
contours, and especially about the In- 
dians as they were then—their customs 
and attitude toward the invading whites ; 
and, finatly, as intensely interesting hu- 
man documents. It is this last aspect 
that will attract, and strongly, the gen- 
eral reader. Because the writers of the 
journals were not literary men, and be- 
cause they often wrote roughly and 
hastily, interpolating memoranda and 
accounts in their narrative, the earliest 
editor of the journals, Nicholas Biddle, 
thought it essential to condense, para- 
phrase, and rewrite. He meant well, and 
in a way did his work well, but as better 
editions have been prepared, and now, 
most of all, as we have the originals with 
perfect completeness, it becomes evident 
that Biddle often simply killed the fresh- 
ness, raciness, and human liveliness of 
the original writers. One may, to be 
sure, skip a bit here and there; but 
there is a quaintness in the tale of daily 
adventure that fascinates and amuses 
with almost the steady continuity of ir- 
terest that the boy feels in Robinson 
Crusoe. There are humorous as well 
as thrilling incidents in the accounts 
of the dealings with Indian tribes, and 
there is a really pathetic tale about the 
“ Bird Woman” who became attached 
to the explorers and for whom they 
named a river. Of hunting adventures 
there are no end, and when we remem- 
ber that our explorers were the first 
white men to face the grizzly bear and 
that they hunted the buffalo with ardor, 
it may be seen that there would be no 
lack of thrilling incidents. Altogether, 
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apart from the documentary value of the 
Journals, there is a great deal of good 
reading in them, and they are all the 
better for their waizve/é and indications 
of human foibles and failings. 

The history of the manuscripts of the 
Journals has been a curious one. After 
Mr. Biddle made the “ Narrative ” above 
referred to, in 1814, President Jefferson 
collected so far as he could the manu- 
scripts and note-books, but found not a 
little difficulty in getting them together, 
and, in point of fact, did not gather any- 
thing like the whole of the material. His 
collection was deposited with the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
and there lay forgotten and unexamined 
by the editors of the several editions of 
Biddle’s “ Narrative ” unti] 1893, when 
Dr. Elliott Coues found the material and 
made some use of itin his reprint of the 
Biddle ‘“ Narrative,” but ,without any 
attempt to reproduce the documents 
themselves. All this mass of material 
was put in the hands of the editor of the 
present edition—and it may be said here 
that no possible better choice could 
have been made of an editor than Dr. 
Thwaites, whose work in that great under- 
taking known as “ The Jesuit Relations ”’ 
and in the valuable series of books called 
“ Early Western Travel,” not to speak of 
his other historical studies, has made 
him a great authority on all that pertains 
to our early Western history. In addi- 
tion to this material the editor had at 


his disposal five manuscript note-books 
written during the expedition by Captain 
Clark, and discovered, together with 
many route-maps and letters, in 1903, in 
the possession of his descendants. Mr. 
Biddle had these manuscripts, but they 
escaped President Jefferson’s search 
when he was putting the records together. 
There are included also two extremely 
interesting journals kept by two soldiers 
who were with the expedition. We have 
cnumerated a few of the more important 
features in the way of editorial records 
included in this edition for the purpose 
of bringing out the fact that, in claiming 
that the edition is definitive and com- 
plete, something very much more is 
meant than that it has a few minor addi- 
tions. As it stands it has about three 
times as much matter as did the Biddle 
‘‘ Narrative,” and it must always remain 
the authoritative work on this subject. 
An interesting feature is a separate vol- 
ume containing upwards of fifty maps 
made by Captain Clark. The illustra- 
tions reproduce in facsimile all the origi- 
nal sketches and maps by Lewis and 
Clark, together with many pages of the 
Journals and other documents of perma- 
nent interest. In form the seven vol- 
umes are in a handsome octavo size, and 
are clearly and carefully printed, with all 
possible adjuncts of notes and explana- 
tions, while the arrangement has been 
carefully thought out and is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 


TWO NEW HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 


OTWITHSTANDING its inher- 
ent defects, the co-operative 
method of history-writing seems 


certain to become not merely a perma- 
nent fact in literature, but a fact of con- 


The Poltiwal History of England. Edited by 
William Hunt, D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. 
In Twelve Volumes. Vol. II. 1066to1216. By George 
Burton Adams, M.A., Professor of History in Yale 
University. Vol. III. 1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, 
M.A., Professor of Medizval and Modern History in 
the Victoria University of Manchester, formerly Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Oxford. Vol. X. 1760 to 
I8o0l. By William Hunt, D.Litt., Trinity College, 
Oxford. $2.60, net, per volume. 

A History of England. Edited by C. W. C. Oman 
Chichele Professor of History in the University of 
Oxford. In Six Volumes. Vol. IV. England under 
the Tudors. By Arthur D. Innes. Vol. V. England 
under the Stuarts. By C. M. Trevelyan, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. $3, net, per volume. 


stantly increasing importance. We have 
recently had occasion to discuss several 
new works of this kind, and the list is 
now extended by two additions which 
likewise call for something more than 
passing comment. Both are histories of 
England, the one a twelve-volume politi- 
cal history designed on an impressive 
scale ; the other of just half that number 
of volumes and intended to cover all 
aspects of English history from the ear- 
liest times to the battle of Waterloo. 
Of the former, three volumes have been 
issued ; of the latter, two; but in neither 
case with reference to chronological 
order. ‘The three volumes of ‘“‘ The Po- 
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litical History of England ” deal respec- 
tively with the periods from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of John, from the 
death of John to the close of the reign of 
Edward III., and from the accession of 
George III. to the resignation of Pitt in 
1801 ; and those of the Oman “ History 
of England ”’ with the Tudor and Stuart 
periods. This fact of disconnected pub- 
lication serves of itself to emphasize the 
tendency of co-operative histories to 
resolve into detached units, 

“The Political History of England” 
might fairly be called an Oxford History 
of England, for almost all of its authors 
are connected with one or another of the 
Oxford colleges. Among the few excep- 
tions is Mr. Adams, who is Professor of 
History in Yale. ‘The period which has 
fallen to him (!066-1216) is of great 
significance. In this period were laid 
the foundetions for a national England, 
a constitutional England, and an inde- 
pendent England. ‘The changes in- 
volved in the coming of the Normans 
were violent and sweeping, but they were 
beneficial, and beneficial through, not in 
spite of, the anarchy, turmoil, and blood- 
shed which it is so frequently the his- 
torian’s duty to chronicle. ‘The century 
and a half from the battle of Hastings 
witnessed the implanting, hot-house 
growth, and decline of feudalism in Eng- 
land, witnessed the birth and first devel- 
opment of a new nation, witnessed the 
genesis of enduring political and legal 
institutions, and, above all, witnessed the 
dawning recognition on the part of mon- 
arch, baron, and prelate that a potent 
force, the force of public opinion, had 
come into being. ‘The climax at Runny- 
mede—climax and prelude too—may 
have been a class demonstration and a 
class victory in so far as concerns the 
concessions wrested from the king and 
embodied in Magna Carta; but it was 
a national triumph in that it vindi- 
cated the principle that the king, like the 
humblest of his subjects, must not violate 
the law. In this sense the Great Char- 
ter—which is, as Mr. Adams clearly 
shows, a feudal document from begin- 
ning to end—has rightly come to be 
regarded as the corner-stone of consti- 
tutional liberty. 

The vital fact of the period ts, of 


course, the conflict between the policy 
of centralization inaugurated by the 
Conqueror and the separatist tendencies 
of feudalism. Hence grew on the one 
side the long era of discord and civil 
war, on the other those _ institutions 
which Englishmen to-day prize so high- 
ly. It is comparatively easy to narrate 
the military aspects of the struggle and 
to set forth the characteristics of the 
kings, barons, and churchmen who 
played the leading réles therein. But 
to expound the institutional and politi- 
cal development brought about is quite 
the reverse. Mr. Adams, it is Satisfac- 
tory to find, has acquitted himself credit- 
ably both in narration and exposition. 
He has not, to be sure, availed himself 
of the rich opportunity for a vivid, glow- 
ing, and picturesque study, but if his 
performance ts deficient in literary charm 
it is thoroughly scholarly, and the results 
attained call for high praise. The evi- 
dence is weighed scrupulously and in 
the light of the latest knowledge; there 
is no desire to ventilate theories or de- 
fend hypotheses ; and the presentation, 
if matter of fact, is almost always lucid 
and adequate, perhaps the most striking 
exceptions in this respect being the 
treatment of the curia regis and of the 
papal grant of Ireland to Henry II. 
The account of feudalism is especially 
good, Mr. Adams making very evident 
the necessity for keeping firmly in mind 
the distinction between the political and 
economic phases of the system. 

Mr. Tout’s contribution is less suc- 
cessful. It covers the reigns of Henry 
III. and the first three Edwards, and 
thus includes the dramatic and moment- 
ous events of the Barons’ War, the 
conquest of Wales and of Scotland, the 
successful rebellion of the latter, the 
preliminaries of the Hundred Years’ 
War and the earlier campaigns of that 
struggle, with Crécy, Poitiers, and the 
capture of Calais. The period allotted 
to Mr. Tout also saw the rapid growth 
of the idea of nationality and govern- 
ment by Parliament, the fall of feudal- 
ism, the strengthening of the Church, 
and.a marked development of constitu- 
tional law. With his treatment of these 
phenomena little fault is to be found. 
Turning-points are plainly indicated, 
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milestones of progress firmly and cor- 
rectly established, sound judgments ren- 
dered. It is in dealing with matters of 
foreign policy that Mr. Tout is weak, 
and more particularly in discussing the 
Welsh and Scottish wars. Here the 
bias of a hopelessly English point of 
view is discernible, finding expression, 
for example, in the characterization of 
Robert Bruce as a “‘ clever adventurer ” 
and “ sacrilegious murderer and traitor.”’ 
It is not that Mr. Tout ignores or sup- 
presses facts, or neglects verification. 
On the contrary, he discloses a veritable 
passion for accuracy. But his interpre- 
tation of the facts too often is, however 
unconsciously, so far colored as to be 
suspect. Another defect is the absence 
of clear-cut portraitures and of a definite 
indication of the influence of the leading 
actors on the course of events. Persons 
rather than personality are revealed in 
Mr. Tout’s pages—traits and works pre- 
sented so loosely as in most cases to 
make but a superficial impression on the 
student’s consciousness. In spite of all 
this, the volume is distinctly useful. It 
brings together in sufficiently condensed 
form an amazing quantity of data gleaned 
through original research, and is of no 
small corrective value ; while the account 
it gives of political and constitutional 
evolution is, as has been said, deserving 
of commendation. 

Something more than bias may be 
charged against Dr. Hunt’s study of the 
reign of George III., and it must be a 
matter for regret that he has elected to 
deal with this particular period. The 
first few pages suffice to show that he is 


an uncompromising conservative in 


politics, a tory of the old school, and 
prepare the reader for a most unsympa- 
thetic view of the American and French 
Revolutions. George III. is painted as 
a much-misunderstood monarch, an 
altruistic king who “hoped to be able 
to carry out his ideal system of govern- 
ment, to destroy party distinctions, and 
establish his rule over his people for 
their benefit and with their good will.” 
Advocates of a larger liberty at home 
and abroad are branded as demagogues, 
and the colonial revolutionists are rebels 
and insurgents. ‘ Seditious ” is a word 
in frequent use. The Declaration of 


Independence is “crude.” Of those in 
England who sympathized with the colo- 
nists we are told: “In England every 
war gives an opportunity to some vain 
and foolish persons for condemning their 
own country and showing sympathy with 
its enemies.” If, in the events leading 
up to the War of Independence, “the 
British government appears to have 
shown a short-sighted insistence on legal 
rights and a contemptuous disregard of 
the sentiments and opinions of the 
colonists,” the latter for their part dis- 
played “ generally a turbulent, insolent, 
and unreasonable temper.” ‘The fall of 
the Bastille ‘made hardly any impression 
on French public opinion,” the revolu- 
tion that followed is a “ by-word,” and 
the propaganda “authorized” by the 
decree of the Convention of 1792, pledg- 
ing France to assist all peoples that 
desired freedom, is denounced as “a 
gross insult to the British government 
and nation.” ‘Time and again, in short, 
we come upon passages abounding in 
partisanship, and even in connection 
with comparatively insignificant details 
of domestic politics. It must be admitted 
that the events of the times were such 
that it is still difficult to write of them 
with a perfectly open mind. Even so, 
Dr. Hunt’s presentation makes too great 
a demand not only on the caution but 
on the patience of the student. On the 
other hand, his volume, like those of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Tout, contains a great 
mass of important, well-digested, and 
well-arranged information not usually 
found in general histories. This is par- 
ticularly the case in respect to the devel- 
opment of the system of government by 
cabinet, the break-up of the Whig “ con- 
nection ” system, and the reconstruction 
of the Tory party. Like the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Adams and Mr. Tout, again, 
the book is provided with an excellent 
critical bibliography, both to original 
and to secondary sources. 

The Oman “ History of England,” 
judging by the two volumes that have 
appeared, promises to differ materially 
from the Oxford work in treatment as 
well as in scope. Since it proposes to 
cover all phases of the history of the 
country in about half the space to be 
consumed by the other in narrating the 
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political history, with only casual refer- 
ence to economic, social, religious, and 
intellectual development, it is evident 
that much less attention will be paid to 
detail. This, however, will be no weighty 
detriment provided the really vital cir- 
cumstances are set forth with accuracy 
and clarity and in: correct perspective. 
These fundamental requirements are ad- 
mirably met both by Mr. Trevelyan and 
by Mr. Innes. It is impossible, even 
were it desirable, to compare their pro- 
ductions directly with those already pub- 
lished in “The Political History of 
England,” for the reason that at no point 
is the same ground traversed. But we 
may say that Messrs. Fisher, Pollard, 
Montague, and Lodge, who have been 
selected to discuss the Tudor and Stuart 
periods in the Hunt and Poole history, 
may well feel satisfied if they attain the 
standard set in “ England under the 
Tudors” and “England under the 
Stuarts.” The latter has been noticed 
in an earlier issue of The Outlook, and 
we would simply remind our readers that 
it is an exceptionally brilliant piece of 
work by one who is a master at once of 
style and of scholarship. That Mr. 
Innes’s “ England under the Tudors ”’ is 
scarcely its peer in point of style is not 
surprising. It is, however, no less schol- 
arly, and in some respects is perhaps 
more satisfactory, notably in regard to 
the discussion of economic conditicns. 


Comment on 


Alexander Mackennal Dr. Mackennal, who 
BA. DD. passed away not quite 

; two years ago, will 

long be remembered by many friends in this 
conntry, and especially in the Free Churches 
of England, among which he was recognized 
as a leader. He was a man of large man- 
hood, high ideals, and statesmanlike; indc- 
pendent and open-minded, courageous anc 
generous. His biographer has judiciously 
given large space to his correspondence, pos- 
sessing a many-sided interest. Conspicuous 
in this are the chapters entitled “ A Spiritual 
Directorate,” a unique series of letters by 
which, at the end of patient years, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing a friend out of utter 
skepticism into clear and settled religious 
faith. (Alexander Mackennal, B.A., D.D.: 


COMMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 


41 


The period offers an unquestionably 
strong temptation to indulgence in “ fine 
writing,” but Mr. Innes at all times 
keeps his pen under control, and the 
result is a serious, sincere, direct, and 
graphic narrative in which Tudor Eng- 
land stands revealed in all its strength, 
its weaknesses, and its possibilities. The 
achievement of Henry VII. in restoring 
peace and order to a land shattered by 
the internecine strife of the Lancastrian 
wars ; the nation-building that went on 


‘under his son; the storm and stress of 


the Reformation and the Catholic Re- 
action; the Golden Age of Elizabeth— 
each reign, each movement, is set forth 
with the centrai facts in bold relief. As 
in Mr. Trevelyan’s book, there is a strik- 
ing series of portraits, of which the most 
impressive are easily those of Henry 
VIII., Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, and 
Elizabeth. In every instance the point 
of view is cf one who would combine 
the spirit of the age with the knowledge 
afforded by chronological distance in 
order to arrive at a just and impartial 
judgment. Not always is success to be 
recorded, perhaps least in the case of 
“Good Queen Bess,” who as here 
painted is far from the paragon of virtues 
and charms extolled by courtiers and 
poets. _But in the last analysis, when 
all the defects possible have been taken 
into account, the verdict must be favor- 
able to Mr. Innes. 


Current Books 


Life and Letters. By Dugald MacFadyen. 
James Clarke & Co., London, England.) 


The immanence or indwelling 
of God in his universe is as 
real for one part thereof as for 
another—for tigers as for saints; not, how- 
ever, the same in kind or indegree. We see 
the “diviner” immanence insaints. “ Inthe 
creative relation God is equally near all men. 
In the ethical relation he is much nearer 
some than others ”"—a conception which the 
author substitutes for the Biblical idea of a 
fuller indwelling. His general aim is to clear 
the immanence-doctrine of misunderstand- 
ing, and to emphasize its higher reaches. 
One who sympathizes with the constructive 
purpose, and recognizes substantial merit in 


The Diviner 
Immanence 
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the essay, may regret that it is cumbered 
with some excrescences. That the Biblical 
writers all were men of exceptional relig- 
ious opportunities, endowments, and piety is 
hardly credible. Nor can the author’s theory 
of an “impoverishment” of God by the in- 
carnation be otherwise regarded than as a 
specimen of the peculiar sort of rationalism 
with which high orthodoxy is often allied. 
(The Diviner Immanence. By Francis J. 
McConnell. Eaton & Mains, New York. 
75c., net.) 


Dr. Beverley War. 
Famous Introductions ner, well known 


to Shakespeare's Plays among Shakespeare 


students as the author of “ English History 
in Shakespeare’s Plays,”,has prepared a very 
useful compilation of the best-known intro- 
ductions to the plays from the time of Nicho- 
las Rowe to that of Edmund Malone, and 
has put into very convenient and accessible 
form a body of writing of interest to readers 
of the plays and of value to students. Nicho- 
las Rowe, an Under-Secretary of State and 
the Poet Laureate of an unpoetic time, was 
the author of the first formal biography of 
Shakespeare, and of what would be called a 
handy-volume edition of his plays. The idea 
of what was handy in books at that time is 
suggested by the fact that Rowe’s “ Life” 
was the preface to seven stout octavo vol- 
umes. This was at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Edmund Malone, on 
the other hand, was the editor of the last 
important edition of Shakespeare during the 
eighteenth century, and between the two 
editors there raged a battle royal. Among 
other contestants were Pope, Warburton, 
Johnson, Steevens, Capell, and Isaac Reed, 
who, with Rowe and Shakespeare’s earliest 
editors, Heminge and Condell, are the con- 
tributors to this very interesting volume, 
which has the value of recording the growth 
of opinion in regard to Shakespeare, and 
may be regarded as almost a complete 
chapter in English literary criticism. (Fa- 
mous Introductions to Shakespeare’s Plays. 
By the Notable Editors of the Eighteenth 
Century. Edited by Beverley Warner, D.D. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50, net.) 


The Four Million Yty jolly, unconven- 
tional, and lively tales 


these, dealing, as the group-title hints, with 
eommon things and common people. The 
author, Mr. O. Henry, has a knack of utilizing 
singular coincidences, and mingles the bur- 
lesque element with true bits of life and 
nature in a way as surprising as it is enter- 
taining. Coney Island, the cheap boarding- 
house, the East Side drug-store, the park, 
the young couple in the cheap flat, the Clo- 


ver Leaf Social Club—all these and other 
phases of the life of the “four million” in 
New York furnish curious incidents for little 
stories, each with its individual point, and all 


“pervaded with genuine fun and here and 


there a touch of sentiment or pathos. (The 
Four Million. By O. Henry. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.) 


A painful and distasteful 
in the Statow but undoubtedly powerful 
study of a Haytian negro who is highly edu- 
cated in England, has a certain social stand- 
ing there, and dreams of becoming a revolu- 
tionary hero, and of making a great nation 
of Hayti. Under the pressure of a series of 
frightful incidents he “reverts to type” and 
becomes a semi-savage with pathetic help- 
lessness and alternating moods of brutal 
ferocity and shrinking cowardice. There is 
a great deal that is unpleasant about the 
tale, and, although it is told with vividness, 
one doubts whether such a psycho-physiologi- 
cal analysis is really desirable. (In the 
Shadow. By Henry C. Rowland. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


pe —— the author of the 
pistle of James is identi- 
cal with the James whom 
St. Paul refers to as “‘ the Lord’s brother ” 
(Galatians i. 19), the bishop of the mother 
church at Jerusalem, seems to be a problem 
unlikely to be solved with unanimity. Mod- 
ern critics stand largely for the negative. 
Among them may be named our countrymen, 
Professors Bacon, Gould, and McGiffert. 
The present volume by Dr. William Patrick, 
Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg, 
maintains the affirmative, and with ample 
learning makes a very plausible argument. 
His conclusion is the one that Christian men 
would naturally wish to be true, but it must 
be confessed that serious difficulties are in 
the way. These Dr. Patrick combats with 
great ability, but with a success that seems 
somewhat contingent on the predilection of 
his readers. (James, the Lord’s Brother. By 
William Patrick, D.D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. §$2, net.) 
to bd 
The Life of the Saints,” that of 
St. Mary Eagéaten the Magdalen appeals 
specially to the general reader. Because of 
a capital translation by one Cavalca, this 
biography became particularly well known 
among Italian devotional romances of the 
Middle Ages. Who was its real author ?>— 
St. Jerome or, more probably, some Italian 
Franciscan medizval writer? No one knows. 
In popular “burgher” style the story re- 
counts the relations of Jesus with the family 
of Lazarus, whose sister Mary is here identi- 
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fied with the Magdalen. Save for its account 
of the Passion, the narration is a perfect 
tissue of inventions; indeed, the novelist him- 
self naively explains that he is narrating how 
it pleases him to think certain things may 
have happened. The Magdalen, for in- 
stance, as “ Vernon Lee” also points out in 
her preface, is not at all the sort of woman 
that many people think; when she took to 
scandalous courses, it was from despair at 
being forsaken by her bridegroom, who left 
her on her wedding day to follow Christ, and 
who was no other than the Evangelist John ! 
Moreover, let no unnecessarily wrong imputa- 
tions be put upon the Magdalen’s conduct ; 
in those days it took very little indeed (in 
fact, nothing which wicked medizval times 
would notice !) to get a woman into disrepute. 
We see this sinful Magdalen, then, repenting 
her sins, such as they are, living with her 
sister and brother, and we see Jesus and his 
mother as their guests. The quaintly strik- 
ing feature of the volume lies not only in its 
restfully familiar language, but in the fact 
that, like some early Italian fresco of the 
Passion, the chief figures in it seem to be 
the dramatically contrasted Magdalen and 
the mother of Christ. The real emotional 
interest is apparently thrown upon them, not 
on the Apostles, and often scarcely upon the 
One who was its principal figure. (The Life 
of St. Mary Magdalen. John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50, net.) 


Thoughtful read- 
ers will acknowl- 
edge this to be a 
work of rare merit. The field it covers is 
immense, but it is covered with well-balanced 
attention to the parts and to the whole, the 
specific and the general, the field itself and 
the great workers in it, who illustrate the 
application of the principles of their art. Not 
only the field itself, but its relation to other 
fields of mental activity—science, philosophy, 
politics, criticism, ethics, etc——are brought 
into a comprehensive view. A clarifying and 
a stimulating work it is, critical and widely 
informing, which Dr. Hunt, of Princeton, 
presents on a subject of general interest and 
active discussion. It is practicable here only 
to indicate the general conceptions he unfolds 
and applies in criticism and suggestion ; 
first, his Miltonic conception of authorship as 
using literature for the high end of mental 
and moral enfranchisement. Its specific 
quality is idealistic, in danger now of being 
damaged by an excessive linguistic interest. 
The highest literature and the highest ethics 
unite for the solution of the great problems 
of human character and destiny. Against 
the “mundane” school of literature the 
deepest instincts and interests of humanity 
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protest. Literature as a fine art has to avoid 
a false course on either side, the fleshly and 
the finical. “ Modern tendencies are in the 
main unliterary. ... The age is one of 
lighter miscellany, produced in forms the 
most manageable and marketable.” With 
this high ideal of literature as the artistic 
embodiment of the world’s best thought Dr. 
Hunt passes to the discussion of literary 
forms and their various types in poetry and 
prose, poetics and prose fiction. The pre- 
vailing belief that writers not accredited as 
poets had better limit themselves to prose 
composition is rejected ; an esthetic value is 
recognized in the practical exercise of the 
poetic spirit. Finally, Dr. Hunt takes up 
open questions and present practical prob- 
lems. The emphasis here as elsewhere 1s 
upon the great underlying principles, with 
criticisms and cautions worth heeding, and 
insistence on spontaneity and freedom dis- 
ciplined by conscientious fidelity to exalted 
ideals. (Literature: Its Principles and Prob- 
lems. By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D, Litt.D. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. 
; group of rather improb- 
A Little Sister tales tied by 
of Destiny ay altogether fantastic in- 
troduction. They vary in merit, but as a 
whole will not enhance the author’s.reputa- 
tion as a whimsical humorist. (A Little Sis- 
ter of Destiny. By Gelett Burgess. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


A second volume of 
entertaining selections 
approved by Mark 
Twain. They are from many recognized 
humorists as well as from writers less well 
known in this field who have, once at least, 
written something about “Women and 
Things” worthy of preservation in a library 
of fun. This series of volumes bids fair to 
be extremely popular. (Women and Things. 
By Mark Twain. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50.) 
Municipal In our issue of December 16, 
Ownership 1905, will be found a review of 
Hugo R. Meyer’s “ Government 
Regulation of Railway Rates,” a strong 
presentation of the case for freedom of trans- 
portation unregulated by any Governmental 
supervision. Professor Meyer has since 
turned his attention to the problems involved 
in what is now best known as municipal 
ownership, and in a compact volume presents 
the findings of a personal inquiry into the re- 
sults of municipal ownership in leading British 
cities, with especial reference to the utilities 
of transportation and lighting. The experi- 
ence of these cities, he argues, i¢ such as 
utterly to discredit the doctrine that “ the 
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so-called municipal public service industries 
which make use of the public streets differ in 
vital respects from the ordinary trading and 
manufacturing industries ;” and he supports 
his argument by a formidable array of statis- 
tics. Unfortunately, he has obviously failed 
to examine the facts which have given im- 
petus to the agitation for municipal owner- 
ship, and his book may fairly be regarded as 
a piece of special pleading. It is manifestly 
an error to assume, as he seems to assume, 
that all the “greed for gain” is on the side 
of the municipalities. Nevertheless, while 
his work is far from convincing, it is of 
value in laying emphasis on aspects of the 
question which the advocates of municipal 
ownership are prone to forget; and it should, 
consequently, make for more careful and in- 
telligent discussion of the subject. (Munici- 
pal Ownership in Great Britain. By Hugo 
R. Meyer. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50, net.) 


Various __ influential 
writers, ¢. g., Hallam 
in his “‘ Middle Ages,” 
have represented the early Church as hostile 
to learning. This opinion is vigorously con- 
troverted in the present volume by Miss 
Hodgson, lecturer at University College, 
Bristol, England, who presents at length the 
evidence existing for the contrary. That the 
Christians were seriously disadvantaged by 
the subserviency of the imperial school sys- 
tem to paganism is true enough, but that 
they did as well as they.could under the cir- 
cumstances there is much to show. What 
was their necessity is not to be set down as 
intolerance. A striking parallel appears be- 
tween the principles set forth by Clement of 
Alexandria in his “ Pedagogue” and by 
Locke in his “ Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion.” Itis certain that the primary purpose 
of education—the cultivation of self-mastery 
and the formation of sound character—has 
never been more sedulously pursued than by 
the early Christian teachers. Nor can the 
learning of the great saints of the Church, 
such as Basil and Gregory, be wholly at- 
tributable to the pagan schools of their un- 
baptized youth. Greek study flourished in 
Irish monasteries when it had almost disap- 
peared elsewhere in the West. Miss Hodg- 
son has shed light on a subject imperfectly 
known. (Primitive Christian Education. 
By Geraldine Hodgson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50, net.) 


' This second and some- 
The Redemption of what enlarged edition 


Man 
of a work first issued 
in 1889 ky Dr. D. W. Simon, Principal of the 
Theological College in Bradford, England, 


Primitive Christian 
Education 


is mainly concerned with the agency of 
Christ therein. Christ’s aim is regarded as 
centered in the establishment of that normal 
relation between man and God‘ of which 
holiness, health, happiness, salvation, are the 
natural results. It is an inward, personal 
relation, expressed by Jesus as the forgive- 
ness of sins; not an external official relation, 
conceived of as the remission of a penalty. 
The latter view Dr. Simon criticises as a 
perilous and common error, of which Chris- 
tians need to be warned as a cause of failure 
to come into true fellowship with God. His 
conception of Christ’s atonement, though 
unduly beholden to the sacrificial and foren- 
sic terms more pertinent to St. Paul’s envi- 
ronment, is essentially mystical, like St. 
Paul’s, and, though presented in scholastic 
form, makes for vital religion. (Redemption 
of Man. By D. W. Simon, D.D. Second 
Edition, Revised. Andrew Melrose, London.) 


The Reformation Not the Reformation but 
in England a side question connected 
with it is treated here. 
Whether the victims of the religious persecu- 
tion under Queen Mary were the blameless 
martyrs for conscience’ sake that they are rep- 
resented to be is the question which Mr. Mait- 
land, in the réle of advocatus diaboli, answers 
in the negative. He adduces cases of lying, 
scurrility, political disloyalty, and emphasizes 
the provocations given by various adherents 
of the Protestant cause. Prominent among 
these are the publications by which the 
exiled Protestants apparently endeavored to 
incite the dethronement of the Queen. Dis- 
claiming partiality for her religion, Mr. 
Maitland professes concern solely for a his- 
torically just estimate of her treatment of the 
enemies of her Church and crown. The evi- 
dence he presents has historical interest, and 
tends to mitigate the sentiment carried by 
the epithet “bloody” Mary. But the fact 
that, as Froude states, the persecuting zeal of 
churchmen under the “Six Articles” Act 
had to be checked by the interference of 
Henry VIII. renders it improbable that 
more meekness would have secured for Prot- 
estants more toleration from Henry’s more 
austere and less politicdaughter. (The Ref- 
ormation in England. By S. R. Maitland. 
John Lane Company, New York. $1.50.) 


To write a short 
history of a vast 
subject in the 
form of animat- 
ed story is so difficult a task that its success- 
ful achievement is specially commendable. 
Miss Tappan has done this skillfully, singling 
out the things most worth knowing, and show- 
ing them in a succession of flashlights that 
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stay in memory. A stanza from Mistress 
Anne Bradstreet in 1678, our one colonial 
poet, an oft-quoted couplet from the Hartford 
wit, John Trumbull, in 1775, a poetic excla- 
mation by the five-year-old Tennyson, the 
story of the first discovery of such poets as 
Bryant and Whittier, an anecdote of the 
youthful precocity of Macaulay, are charac- 
teristic of the enlivening touch given to the 
whole. As a specimen of the helpful criti- 
cism blended with the history this extract 
may serve: “ The best way for most people 
to enjoy these [Browning’s] poems is not to 
struggle with some obscure and unimportant 
difficulty of phrase or of thought, but to read 
first what they like best, and find, little by 
little, what he has said that belongs to them 
especially. Read some of the shorter lyrics: 
*Prospice,’ ‘The Lost Leader, ete.” The 
book is well illustrated, especially with por- 
traits. (A Short History of England’s and 
America’s Llterature. By Eva March Tap- 
pan, Ph.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.20, net.) 

Half a century ago, when Dar- 
win enunciated his now well- 
established theory of the de- 
scent of life, he affirmed the origin of species 
to be an object of further inquiry. The pre- 
vailing belief as to the way in which one 
species originates from another regards it as 
effected by a very slow process of change, 
under the influence of environment. Some 
five years ago Professor Hugo de Vries, of 
the University of Amsterdam, an eminent 
botanist, set forth in a work of massive learn- 
ing, “ Die Mutations Theorie,’ based on his 
experimental researches, the contrary doc- 
trine of “origin by mutation,” holding that 
new species and varieties originate suddenly 
from existing forms. This doctrine, for 
which further research has supplied confir- 
mation, the present volume, consisting of 
lectures given at the University of California, 
sets forth in somewhat condensed but per- 
spicuous form. The special field of research 
the botanist naturally finds in plant life, but 
finds his discoveries applicable for a true con- 
ception of the evolutionary processes of all 
life. As Newton found in an apple the law 
which governs the stars, so Professor de 
Vries found in a single plant—the evening 
primrose—phenomena which cleared up for 
him the whole problem of the production of 
new specific characters. Mutability appears 
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here, constancy elsewhere. These two facts 
seem to him by no means irreconcilable. 
Mutability is probably a periodic condition, 
alternating with constancy in all lines of the 
genealogic tree. “ Species remain unchanged 
for indefinite periods, while at times they 
are in the alternative condition. Then at 
once they produce new forms, often in large 
numbers, giving rise to swarms of sub- 
species.” Among these the Darwinian strug- 
gle for existence sets in, with the survival of 
the fittest. “Only a few prevailing lines 
are prolonged through numerous geologic 
periods.” This appears to have been the 
course taken in the evolution of life in the 
animal as well as in the vegetable kingdom. 
This mutation theory clears the grave objec- 
tion encountered by the current belief that 
slow-creeping change has produced all exist- 
ing forms of life—the inconceivable time 
required for such a process. The more con. 
ceivable period granted by physicists for the 
existence of life upon the globe yields all the 
time that biologists require for its evolution 
from the lowest to the highest forms. The 
copious work, from which it is here practica- 
ble to give only a summary of the theory 
which it sustains, ranks with the most im- 
portant on its subject which have thus far 
appeared. Professor de Vries’s conclusions 
in all important particulars have gained cor 
roboration from recent investigations in the 
New York Botanical Garden. His aim in 
these lectures is to stimulate interest in such 
research. (Species and Varieties: Their 
Origin by Mutation. Lectures Delivered at 
the University of California. By Hugo de 
Vries. Edited by Daniel Trembly Mac- 
Dougal. Second Edition, Corrected and Re- 
vised. The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. §5.) 

An extended argument on the 
thesis that all living beings 
are equal and have (approxi- 
mately) equal rights; therefore the animals, 
or,as the author would say, the other ani- 
mals, ought to be treated by man in strict 
accordance with the Golden Rule. Some of 
Mr. Moore’s conclusions, as, for instance, 
that animals have not only reasoning powers 
but souls, will require for most intelligent 
readers either stronger evidence than he 
presents or better definition of his terms. 
(The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard 
Moore. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.) 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE TRUE DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Sydney Brooks’s article on ‘ Democ- 
racy in England” seems to me to overlook 
the American idea of democracy as the 
fathers conceived it. To them it meant 
equality before the law, and opportunity to 
share in the government. But they recog- 
nized the natural differences between men, 
and the fitness for leadership that is given 
to the few. They maintained that this lead- 
ership existed for the benefit of the many— 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
And especially did they enforce the duty of 
respect for the rights of others. Never for 
a moment did they suppose, as Mr. Brooks 
appears to, that “democracy ” meant the rule 
of the ignorant and uneducated. 

These fundamental principles of democ- 
racy come to us by inheritance from the 
mother country. ‘The war of the revolution 
was for independence. We had freedom 
already. As Macaulay points out, the Brit- 
ish aristocracy is the most democratic in the 
world, because the younger sons do not in- 
herit the title, and go out into the professions 
or into business. The peerage itself and the 
highest distinctions of the realm are open to 
men of merit, whatever their ancestry. Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was the son of a plain 
country parson. Lord Chief Justice Tenter- 
den was the son of a barber. Warren Has- 
tings was born in extreme poverty, and was 
himself a charity scholar. The two men most 
powerful in Britain during the second half of 
the nineteenth century were Gladstone and 
Disraeli, one the son of a Liverpool mer- 
chant, the other the son of a Jew. 

In the evolution of British representative 
government we find the democratic idea of 
giving to the fittest men opportunity of lead- 
ership in Parliament, whatever their resi- 
dence. Constituencies vie with each other 
for representation by the leaders. When 
Gladstone was defeated in Oxford, Green- 
wich made him welcome. When Balfour 
was defeated in Manchester, London elected 
him. 

In the earlier days of the British govern- 
ment the landed aristocracy was the pre- 
dominant influence. But the framework of 
this government and the traditions of the 
people were such that a Reform Bill extended 
the franchise, and then, under the leadership 
of Cobden, the corn laws were repealed, and 
finally Gladstone was able to pass a free- 
trade bill through Parliament. The right of 
an Englishman to buy and sell wherever he 
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finds the best opportunity is democratic 
indeed. 

As the social conscience has become more 
enlightened, and the duty of those who have 
come to own the treasures of nature is recog- 
nized, naturally the laborers feel that they 
ought to have a larger share in the product 
of the combined forces of leadership, capi- 
tal and labor. Nowhere have trades unions 
accomplished more than in England. We 
must all recognize their power. But it is all 
the more needful to remember that govern- 
ment by trades unions is no more democratic 
than government by capital. When either 
the chief of the union or the capitalist 1s 
actuated by greed for power or for the ag- 
grandizement of his own class, he is proba- 
bly wrong. When either is actuated by 
respect for the rights of the whole people, 
by genuine desire to promote the greatest 
good of the greatest number, he is probably 
right, and is certainly democratic. 

And we may be sure that it was not be- 
cause John Burns was a docker, or a trades 
union leader, but because he had shown fit- 
ness for office, that he has become a member 
of the British Cabinet. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


PORTO RICO COFFEE 


The Porto Rican delegate in Congress, 
Sefior Larrinaga, has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives providing for a 
duty of four cents per pound on all foreign 
coffees imported into the United States, and 
this measure, he contends, will develop the 
production of that staple in the island pos- 
sessions of this country. 

It will also bring from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 a year into the Federal Treasury— 
sufficient to build the Panama Canal in 
eight years—covering also the extra cost of 
the work which will surely come, over the 
estimated cost of the work, without recur- 
rence to any other tax. At the same time it 
will rearly double the present wages of the 
laborer in the coffee districts of Porto Rico, 
which at the present time are, on an average, 
thirty cents in those districts where the 
laborers are allowed to work all day long; 
for in some districts they are allowed to 
work only half a day, and consequently are 
paid only fifteen cents, in order that a greater 
number of hands may be employed in the 
plantations, and be allowed barely to keep 
soul and body together. 

It would seem incredible that such condi- 
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tions could exist under the flag of a nation 
where the average wages for farm work are 
never below one dollar a day. The remedy 
proposed by the delegate is undoubtedly that 
of an indirect bounty, for while the duty rep- 
resents five dollars for the Federal Treasury 
for every one hundred pounds of coffee, it 
also represents very nearly that sum for the 
Porto Rican planter, who will be able to sell 
his coffee a trifle below the price at which 
his competitor will have to sell his. But the 
price at which this last one would have to 
sell must necessarily be five dollars higher 
than his present one when no duty is im- 
posed. 

And now comes the arguinent which is 
always presented, that of s/he injustice of 
taxing the many for the benefit of the few. 
The argument would hold good if there were 
a large surplus of money every year in the 
revenues of the country, and the duty were 
imposed merely for protection. But, besides 
the expense of building the Panama Canal, 
there is the danger of a deficit lurking around 
the Federal Treasury, as has been proved 
during the last fiscal year. The delegate 
claims that in the near future Congress will 
be obliged to call on the taxpayers for a sum 
approaching more or less that of $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 above mentioned—the probable 
amount that would be derived from the duty 
on coffee. So that in reality there is no such 
thing as taxing the many to protect the few, 
but taxing the many to meet their own ex- 
penses, and at the same time protecting the 
few. Ifa duty be not imposed on coffee it 
will surely be imposed on something else, and 
the delegate contends that coffee is the proper 
thing upon which to lay the tax. The main 
reason that he gives to prove his contention 
is that, of all necessities or commodities in 
the life of the poor man, coffee is perhaps 
the one that enters for the smallest sum in 
fhe poor man’s expenses. Out of the nine 
cents that the poorest man spends for his 
breakfast, coffee represents only two-thirds 
of a cent, because with a pound of coffee 
which costs him, on an average, thirteen to 
fourteen cents, he can make forty cups of 
coffee, and as he takes, on an average, two 
cups of coffee at his breakfast, the coffee 
costs him only about two-thirds of a cent, 
while the rest of his breakfast, consisting of 
beans, pork, sugar, milk, and bread, represents 
the balance of eight and one-third cents. A 
duty of five cents per pound on his coffee 
would not yet make his expense for coffee 
one full cent per meal, which in a salary of 
$1.22 per day isa negligible quantity. Sugar, 
which is taxed to the amount of nearly two 
cents, represents a much larger expenditure 
for the poor man than does coffee, for while 


he uses, on an average, 11344 pounds of coffee 
ev@ry year, representing about one dollar 
and a half, he uses seventy-eight pounds of 
sugar, which costs him at least four dollars 
and a half. 

The same might be demonstrated as to 
wheat, beef, and almost every other article 
of food that the poor man consumes, not to 
mention his clothes, shoes, and all other arti- 
cles which the poor man uses. 

The argument, in short, is this: No tax on 
a food which costs a poor man only $1.50 a 
year can in the least affect the conditions of 
his living. For instance, tobacco, for which 
the poor man spends on an average of four 
cents per day, because of the high price at 
which protection allows the home producers 
to sell it, represents about $15 every year for 
the poor man. But, on the other hand, he 
can reach his high wages only through pro- 
tection. 

In recapitulating the preceding considera- 
tions, the delegate contends that a duty of 
five cents per pound on coffee imported into 
the United States should be imposed; first, 
because the proceeds of the duty are needed 
by the Federal Treasury to meet forthcoming 
expenses; second, because this duty does 
not in the least affect the poor man’s food, 
as has been erroneously contended for a long 
time ; third, because the duty would increase 
the production of coffee in all the American 
possessions, at the same time raising the 
standard of living of the natives of those 
countries ; and, fourth, because the Admin- 
istration, being committed to protection, 
ought to include the outlying posaenaraam in 
the same policy. 


THE JAPANESE FAMINE 


Your very sympathetic notice of our work, 
and mention of my name in connection with 
relief work for famine sufferers, have brought 
me several sums, including one from E. P. 
George, of Geneva, Switzerland, who gives 
no address, and begs that no stamp be wasted 
in acknowledging his generous gift of £20. 
Yet our committee is unwilling to leave any 
gift unreceipted, and since your paper is the 
nearest cause of this gift, would you kindly 
make the acknowledgment ? 

Our committee has now distributed 
through the three provinces about 45,000 
yen. The number of sufferers increases 
rapidly every week, but the magnificent gifts 
coming from many lands are bringing hope 
and joy to tens of thousands, and form the 
most striking expression of international sym- 
pathy ever witnessed. 

The American people will be glad to know 
there never was a great calamity treated on 
such scientific lines as the Japanese are treat- 
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ing this. There is no waste of money, and 
no breaking down of the self-respect of the 
recipients. All are required to work who 
can, but the hundred thousand and more of 
children, aged, and infirm must be cared for. 
This is being most carefully and scientific- 
ally done, just as the army of Manchuria 
was handled. 
J. H. De Forest, 
Of the Foreign Committee of Relief. 
Sendai, Japan. 


HELPING THE HOMELESS 


The homeless man in the large cities pre- 
sents an elusive problem to the charitable 
societies as well as to the police. Needy 
families in their homes, dependent children, 
the aged, and the sick are in one respect 
easier to treat, because they are less mobile. 
The homeless man is to-day here and to-mor- 
row there; on Monday in New York and on 
Saturday in Chicago, as Josiah Flynt puts it. 
His needs are immediate, his environment 
in the lodging-houses is unsanitary and de- 
grading, and his ambition generally without 
the stimulus of steady work or friendly asso- 
ciation with normal people. He is hard to 
keep at permanent work, partly because he 
seldom has previous references of permanent 
work, partly from the wandering spirit which 
is characteristic of homeless men, and partly 
from the habits of drink and vice that are 
often induced or strengthened by the lodging- 
house environment. 

The Joint Application Bureau of the Char- 
ities Building in New York has sought dur- 
ing the last two winters to reach in some 
measure a solution of the problem of helping 
the homeless. In March and April, 1905, 
27,000 cards were distributed to the missions, 
the bread lines, and along the Bowery and 
contiguous streets. These cards invited the 
homeless man to avail himself of the tempo- 
rary work offered by the Joint Application 
Bureau, which gives tickets upon the wood- 
yard of the Charity Organization Society, 
where a man may earn by three hours’ steady 
work daily a lodging and two meals to tide 
him over temporarily while out of work. 
The card said also that hospital treatment 
could be secured for the sick, more perma- 
nent work furnished for the able-bodied, and 
transportation back to other cities for the 
homeless who had homes elsewhere, in case 
work were awaiting them on their arrival. 

Over 300 men answered the invitation in 
March and April, 1905; of these only 127 
were willing, although able-bodied, to do the 
wood-yard work of three hours, and only 47 
continued to work until the Bureau was able 


to accomplish something definite and perma- 
nent. The result would seem to show that ° 
it is a mistaken notion that real suffering in 
a great city like New York is measured or 
even indicated by the number of able-bodied 
men in the bread lines. About nine thou- 
sand similar cards were distributed during 
the last winter; this time in the lodging- 
houses along the Bowery, in the police pre- 
cincts, at the Municipal Lodging-House, and 
at the missions and elsewhere. The number 


_of calls by men with homeless cards at the 


Joint Application Bureau was considerably 
more in proportion than during the winter 
of 1905. 

Two things are significant in last winter’s 
distribution : about three-quarters of the men 
calling this year have been in the city but a 
few weeks at the most, indicating that the 
“rounder” class of vagrants have “ sized 
up” the Bureau as giving a work test that 
they do not desire, finding it easier to pick 
up the necessary funds either by begging or 
by other processes. The indigent newcom- 
ers to the city were strikingly willing to 
go to the wood-yard, only two out of 124 
applicants having refused a ticket. Com- 
paratively few, however, continued their 
daily work at the wood-yard until informa- 
tion, frequently favorable, could be received 
from references outside the city, where the 
men had previously been employed. This 
would indicate either that the newcomers to 
the city soon found employment, or that they 
also are quickly infected with a lack of desire 
to do this kind of honest work for lodging 
and meals. It is evident that the cheap 
lodging-houses are the destination of very 
many men and boys from the country, and 
that the present unsanitary and degrading 
influences of these lodging-houses are not 
only unsettling, but hostile to whatever efforts 
the municipality may be making to produce 
good citizens of its people. 

ORLANDO F. LEwis. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


Since the publication of my paper on “ The 
Spelling of Yesterday and the Spelling of 
To-Morrow” in The Outlook of April 15, I 
have received many requests for further in- 
formation. I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will allow me to say that any of your readers 
who may care to send a postal card of in- 
quiry addressed to “ The Simplified Spelling 
Board, | Madison Avenue, New York,” will 
be supplied promptly with all our circulars. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
_ Columbia University, New York. 
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The Master Builder 
of Sturdy Bodies 


There is a marvelous difference between Quaker Oats 
and all other rolled oats. Quaker Oats is sweeter to 
the taste, more delicious, more appetizing; cooks more 
evenly, has a more delightful flavor, and is free from 
hulls and absolutely pure. 


Why eat inferior oats when you can buy Quaker 
Oats for the same price? If you have been eating the 
common brands of rolled oats, get a package of Quaker 
Oats, and find out for yourself exactly why Quaker Oats 
is positively the best. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, in large packages, for 10 cents. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


An M.D. of Philadelphia writes: I have 
used Tartarlithine with marked curative 
results during the past year in three cases 
of rheumatic diathesis, and am well pleased 
with its results. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of rheumatism—uric acid. We 
waht every sufferer to try it, and will send a sample 
package with our booklet on the cure of rheumatism 

ree to every applicant. 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
| cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. L, 93 Fulton St., New York 
Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 


MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 


Will YOU Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days ? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our book. It is very inter- 
esting. The life it recommends you can live 
in your own Aome. Youought to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists study- 
ing this one thing alone—how to get well and 
how to sfay well. No organization anywhere 
has been so successful. None other is so near 
the truth. And the basis of all this is right 
food—right living—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly—logically—interestingly so that you 
may understand. Isn’t it worth the mere effort 
of writing us simply to know? Won’t you ask 
for our book to-day? Address The Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 23 Ohio Hall, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


“> 


MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 


H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 


311 UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 


No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., writes: “I used to drink strong coffee 
myself and suffered greatly from headaches and 
indigestion. While on a visit to my brothers 
I had a good chance to try Postum Food 
Coffee, for they drank it altogether in place of 
ordinary coffee. In two weeks, after using 
Postum, I found I was much benefited and 
finally my headaches disappeared and also the 
indigestion. 

“ Naturally I have since used Postum among 
. patients, and have noticed a marked benefit 

ere coffee has been left off and Postum 

“IT observe a curious fact about Postum used 
among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness, 

“T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It 
should be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 
with cream, when it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.” 

“ There’s a reason ” for Postum. 


5 % Compounded 


for 10 years or more, is greater than 
6% simple. Interest on mortgages, 
bonds, and most other investments, 
is never compounded. 

Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate—to home- 
buyers, who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in turn re-inv 

Our Patrons are ‘Protected 

by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. We 
have never paid less than 5% per year on savings entrusted 
to our care, distributing to holders of our certificates profits 
amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, 
while materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
ot whom it is examined each year. 


59% Per Year 


our care. Your money 
is always subject to your control if required for other pur- 
poses. START NOW. Earnings begin as soon as 
your money is received, —— mailed you by check semi- 
annually, or compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include many prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional] and business men in every State of the Union—some, 
doubtless,in your locality—to whom 
we are privileged to refer you. They 
heartily endorse our methods. 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 

Write for Particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 

10 Times Building, Broadway 

New York City 


os. NO MORE DRESS- 
_ MAKING WORRIES 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples 
Cost You Nothing 


but the little trouble it 
takes to mail us your re- 
quest. And think whata 
lot of trouble that little 
trouble will save you : tire- 
some and disappointing 
shopping trips, wearisome 
fictings at your dressmaker's, 
exasperating delays and un. 
certain results. 

We guarantee satis- 
faction. Choose from our 
Fashion Book any design you 

like from the 185 illustrated 
New York styles; select what- 
ever fabric you fancy from our large 
“ assortment of samples. We will make 
the ga:ment to order according to your 
personal requirements, and guarantee 
to fit you perfectly and please you in 
. every particular. 
if, after receiving the gar- 


nent, you are dissatisfied, you 
/ thay return it, and we will re- 
fund your money. 

We have over 450,000 mail order cus- 
teers, many of whom patronize us year 
after year. What we have done for thousands 

of others we certainly candoforyou. ,4 


Summer Suits 
“ORDER 0525 


-00 to 
Tailor-made Suits 
$7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits, 
$9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits, 
$4.00 to $15 


Se te Skirts, 


Silk Coats 
"$9.75 to $20. 


Rain Coats, 
$8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $15 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GAR- 
MENTS TO ORDER ONLY— 
NOT READY MADE 


We prepay express charges 
on these - to any 
of the United States, which 
means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE | 
the U.S. our new Summer 
Book of ew Yor 

Fashions, showing the 
latest and containing , 
simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly ; 
also a large assortment o 
Samples of the —— ma- 
terials. Write ay; 
you will them 

y return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches [Established 18 Years 
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